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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS. 
By tHe Epiror. 


—— 


XX. 
THE FAMILY OF GLENGARRY. 


XVI Aiweas Macpoyett, ninth of Glengarry, raised to the Scottish 
Peerage in 1660 by the title of Lord Macdonell and Arros. We have 
seen that on the very day on which his grandfather died, the 2d of 
February 1645, he was engaged at the head of his clan with Montrose at 
the Battle of Inverlochy, his own father having died a few years previously. 
On this occasion he was accompanied by his three uncles—Donald, tirst 
of Scotus ; John Mor, and John Og, all of whom were distinguished 
warriors, and steady supporters of the Royalist cause. Angus Macdonell 
never left Montrose since he joined him, a young man, at the head 
of his followers, in 1644, in his expedition to Argyle, on which occa- 
sion they devastated and laid the whole of the country waste, burnt 
and destroyed everything that came within their reach. From the 
13th of December 1644 till about the middle of January 1645 they 
over-ran the country. The slaughter was immense, and before the 
end of January not a single male was to be seen throughout the entire 
extent of Argyle and Lorn, “the whole population having been either 
driven out or taken refuge in dens and caves known only to themselves,” 
Glengarry adhered to the great Marquis throughout his distinguished 
career, Wishart declaring that he “ deserves a singular commendation for 
his bravery and steady loyalty to the King, and his peculiar attachment 
to Montrose.” 

He joined the Earl of Antrim in Ireland in 1647, where his regiment 
suffered a serious defeat. The author of the “ Macdonellsof Antrim” informs 
us [footnote, p. 334] that— When Antrim left Scotland, early in 1647, he 
brought with him a regiment of Scotch Highlanders, under the command of 
Angus Macdonald of Glengarry, not so much, perhaps, toemploy themagainst 
his Irish enemies as to take them out of harm’s way in Scotland, where 
David Leslie was cutting off in detail the various fragments into which 
the Royalist forces had separated themselves after their great victory at 
Kilsyth, This Highland regiment under Glengarry soon got into trouble 
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here also, for on its march to join the Cavanaghs in Wexford, and thus 
to assist in opposing the Ormondists, it was set upon by a superior force 
under Sir Thomas Esmond, and entirely defeated. Four hundred of Glen- 
garry’s regiment were killed, with several officers, and the remaining 
officers, including himself, were taken prisoners. 

He was personally present at the meeting held in August 1653 at 
Lochearn, to make the arrangements preliminary to Glencairn’s expedition, 
and afterwards joined the Earl with three hundred of his followers, 
Among those present were the Earl of Athole, Lord Lorne, Lochiel, and 
several others. Lorne brought 1000 foot and 50 horse, but, in about a 
fortnight after, he, on some pretence, on the Ist of January 1654, clandes- 
tinely left with his followers, taking the direction ot Ruthven Castle, 
then garrisoned by English soldiers, from Cromar, in Badenoch, where 
Glencairn’s army was at the time quartered. Exasperated at Lorne for 
thus deserting him, Glencairn despatched a party of horse, under Glen- 
garry and Lochiel, to bring Lorne and his followers back, or, in case of 
refusal, to attack them. Glengarry followed them up so closely that he 
overtook them within half-a-mile of Ruthven Castle. Lorne escaped with 
some of his horse, but Glengarry sent a party in pursuit, who overtook 
them, and brought about twenty of them back prisoners. The foot halted 
on a hill near the Castle, and agreed to return to the camp; but Glen- 
garry, who had a strong antipathy to the whole Campbell race since the 
wars of Montrose, determined to attack them contrary to his instructions, 
and would have done so but for the arrival of Glencairn himself in time 
to prevent bloodshed. He, however, directed that no proposals should 
be received from them with arms in their hands; whereupon they de- 
livered them up, when Glencairn and some of his officers rode up and 
addressed them on the impropriety of their conduct. The result was that 
the Campbells declared their willingness to serve the King and obey 
Glencairn as their commander, a declaration which both officers and men 
confirmed by a solemn oath, ** but they all deserted within a fortnight.”* 

In 1653 the exiled Charles grants Glengarry the following commission 
as Major-General :— “ Charles, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., to our trusty and wel- 
beloved Angus Macdonell of Glengarry, and to all others to whom these 
presentis shall come greeting, know ye that we, reposing trust and con- 
fidence in the courage, conduct, and good affection of you, the said Angus 
Macdonell, doe by these presentis constitute and appoint you to be one of 
our Major-Generals of such forces of foote as are or shall be levied for our 
service within our Kingdom of Scotland, giving you hereby power and 
authority to conduct, order, and commend them, in all things for our 
saide service, according to the lawes and custome of warre, and as be- 
longeth to the power and office of one of oure Major-Generals of foot; 
and with the same to fight, kill, slay, and destroy, or otherwise subdue 
all opposers and enemies who are in present hostility against or not in 
present obedience to us,” with the usual authorities, privileges, and 
rights belonging to Major-Generals, commanding all officers of inferior 
rank to obey him, while he is to obey all orders and commands from 


* Graham of Deuchrie’s Account of Glencairn’s Expedition; and Fullarton’s 
History of the Highland Clans, p. 293, : 
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General Middleton, and all others his superior officers. “Given at 
Chantilly, the 31st day of October 1653, in the fifth yeare of our reigne.” 

He was forfeited by Oliver Cromwell, in 1651, for his steady and 
active support of the Stewarts; but on the Restoration of Charles II. he 
was, in December 1660, as a reward for his faithful services, created, as 
already stated, Lord Macdonell and Arros, in the Peerage of Scotland, the 
honours being limited to the heirs-male of his body.* He subsequently 
made a formal claim to the chiefship, not only of the descendants of Regi- 
nald, being the whole Clanranalds, but to that of the whole Clandonald, 
as male representative of Somerled and Donald de Isla, the common 
ancestors of the clan. 

There is an Act of the Privy Council, dated at Edinburgh, 18th of 
July 1672, ordaining and commanding him as Chief of the name and 
Clan of Macdonald, to be answerable for the peace of the Clan, as fol- 
lows :—“ The Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council, considering that by 
the Laws and Acts of Parliament of the realm, Chieftannes of Clannes are 
obliged to find caution for their whole name and Clan, that they shall 
keep the peace, and exhibit and present them to justice, whenever they 
shall be called. In prosecution of which lawes the saides Lordes, ordaines 
and commandes Aineas, Lord Macdonald, as Chief of the name and Clan 
of Macdonald, to exhibit before the Council, upon the first Tuesday of 
October next, the persons under-written, viz—Archibald Macdonald of 
Keppoch [and 12 others whose names are given], and to find caution 
for their men ‘tenants, servants, and indellers upon their lands, roumes, 
and possessiounes, and the hail persons descended of their families, 
that they shall commit no murder, deforcement of messingers, reiff 
theifts, receipt of theift, depredations, open and avowed fyre raisings 
and deidly feids, or any other deeds contrar to the Acts of Parlia- 
ment; with this provision, that the generality of the said band shall 
not infer against them or their cautioners an oblidgement to remove 
from their present possessiounes of such lands possest by them as be- 
longes to the Laird of Mackintosche, they being willing to pay therefor, 
as the same has been set thes many yeirs bigane ; and until the said day 
that the said caution be found; the said Lords ordains the Lord Mac- 
donald to be answerable, and give bonds for the saidis persones that they 
shail keep the King’s peace, and not commit any of the crimes foresaid 
under the paine of five thousand merks Scottes money. And for the 
saids persons their further encouragement to compear and give obedience 
to the saids Lords, ordaines personal protection to be granted to them for 
the space of twentie days before and twentie days after the said dyet of 
appearance, not only for civill debtes, but all criminall causes whatsomever.’ 
Those mentioned in the document, besides Archibald Macdonald of Kep- 
poch, appear to be the principal Keppoch tenants, clearly showing that 
Lord Macdonell was held accountable for those of the Clan outside his 
own immediate followers and vassals on the Glengarry property. 

On the 20th of October 1673, at Annat, a contract of Friendship is 
entered into between Lord Macdonell and Duncan Macpherson of Cluny, 
in which they bind themselves and their successors to “ honoure, owne, 
aide, fortifie, concurre with, assist and defend” each other and their 


* For Diploma see Reg. Mag. Sig., Lib. 60, No. 8. 
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kinsmen, friends, defenders, and followers. ‘“Forasmuch as both the 


saids parties doe seriously consider the ancient love, mutuall freindship « 


and kyndness that have been observed and inviolablie keiped betwixt 
ther antecessors,” they proceed to state that “it is contracted, agreed, and 
condiscendit upon betwixt the parties afternamed, to witt ane noble and 
potent Lord Aneas Lord McDonell for himself and takeing burden upon 
him for the name and Clan of McDonalds as Cheeffe and principall man 
thereof, and for his remanent kinsmen, wassals, dependents and followers, 
on the ane pairt ; and the verie honourable Duncan McPherson of Cluny 
for himself and takeing burden upon him for the heall name of McPher- 
sons and some others called old Clanchatten as Cheeffe and principal 
man thereof on the other pairt,”* 

He married Margaret, daughter of Sir Donald Macdonald, first Baronet 
of Sleat, without issue. He died in 1682, when the representation of the 
family reverted to Ranald or Reginald Macdonell, eldest son of Donald 
Macdonell, second son of Donald MacAngus MacAlister, eighth Baron of 
Glengarry, grandfather and predecessor of Lord Macdonell and Arros, 
as follows :—Donald Macdonell, second son of Donald MacAngus Mae- 
Alister, eighth of Glengarry, became first of Scotus, or Scothouse, and 
married Mary, a daughter of Sir Donald Macdonald, whose sister, Mar 
garet, was married to his nephew, Lord Macdonell. By her he had issue— 

XVII Reomditp Macponett, second of Scotus (alive in 1695), who 
became tenth of Glengarry as above, and married a daughter of Macleod 
of Macleod, with issue— 

1. Alister Dubh Macdonell, his heir and successor. 

2. Angus or AZneas, on whom his father settled the lands and barony 
of Scotus; his eldest brother, Alister Dubh, succeeding to Glengarry only, 
His descendants, since 1868, claim to represent the male line, and to have 
succeeded to the chiefship of Glengarry. 

3. John, progenitor of the Macdonells of Lochgarry, who married 
Helen, daughter of Donald Cameron of Lochiel, with issue—Donap 
Macponett, IL of Lochgarry, who married Isabella Gordon of Glenlivet, 
with issue—(1) John, died unmarried ; (2) ALexanper Macponett, III, 
of Lochgarry ; and (3) Peter, who died young. Alexander became a 
General in the Portuguese service, and married Dona Maria Zosé da Costa, 
daughter of the tenth Count of Soure, with issue—AntTHony Macpoveglt, 
IV. of Lochgarry, who married Cassandra Eliza Macdonald, daughter of 
Major Ross Darby, and heiress of Angus Macdonald of the Grange, 
Brompton, with issue—ALEXANDER ANTHONY MacpoyE tL, V. of Lochgarry, 
a Colonel in the Indian Army, who married Margaret Jane, daughter of 
Lachlan Maclean, with issue—(1) ArtnHur ANTHONY Macpongtt of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, VIth and present representative of the 
family ; (2) Harry Edward; (3) Sophia Adelaide Hastings ; (4) Flora 
Lindsay. 

4. Donald, married, killed at Killiecrankie, issue unknown. 

5. Archibald, progenitor of the Macdonells of Barrisdale, now extinct 

n the male line. 

Ranald Macdonell, II. of Scotus and tenth of Glengarry, was succeeded 

in the latter by his eldest son, 


* Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis. 
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was one of the most distinguished warriors of his time in the Hi ds. 
We find him and his father among the very first who joined Viscount 
Dundee in the attempt to restore James II. General Mackay, who com- 
manded the King’s troops, wrote to several of the Chiefs offering them 
large bribes with the view of dissociating them from Dundee. Among 
others addressed was Glengarry, who, in reply, heartily despising the 
bribe, advised Mackay in return to imitate the conduct of General Monk 
by restoring King James. Alastair, his father being aged and frail, joined 
Dundee “on the appointed day,” the 18th of May 1689, in Lochaber, 
with 300 of his followers, soon followed by Clanranald, Appin, and Glen- 
coe, with about 400 men between them. Soon after Lochiel arrived at 
the head of 600, while Keppoch followed with 200 more. From this 
place Montrose wrote his famous letter, dated Moy, June 23, 1689, to 
Macleod of Macleod, in which he says “ Glengaire gave me account of 
the subject of a letter he receaved from you; I shall only tell yow, that 
if you hasten not to land your men, I am of opinion you will have litle 
occasion to do the King great service ;” so sanguine was he of the 
pects of the campaign. The particulars leading up to the Battle of Killie- 
crankie are sufficiently well-known. In the centre were placed, under 
Dundee’s own immediate command, the Macdonells of Glengarry and 
Clanranald, with the Camerons, an Irish regiment, and a troop of horse, 
under the command of Sir William Wallace. In the first charge they 
were met by a brisk fire from some of Mackay’s troops, by which no less 
than 16 gentlemen of the Macdonells of Glengarry fell to rise no more. 
Nothing daunted, however, the Highlanders steadily advanced in face of 
the enemy’s fire, until, having come to close quarters, they made a mo- 
mentary halt, and having levelled and discharged their pistols, with 
scarcely any effect, they set up a loud shout and rushed with their clay- 
mores right in among the enemy before they had time to fix their bayonets. 
The result is already known. The enemy fied in utter confusion, thou- 
sands of them falling before the tremendous strokes of the double-edged 
claymores of the Highlanders, by which, in several cases, their bodies 
were literally cleft in twain. Alastair Dubh, still only Younger of 
Glengarry, performed feats of valour on this occasion, for which there 
are few, if any, parallels even among the Highlanders. The author of 
the “ Memoirs of Dundee” informs us that, at the head of his battalion, 
he “mowed down two men at every stroke with his ponderous two- 
handed sword.” He not only lost his brother Donald and several near 
relatives, but had also to deplore the death of his son Donald Gorm, so 
called from his beautiful blue eyes, a youth who had given early proof of 
prowess worthy of his illustrious ancestors, having on this occasion killed 
single-handed no less than 18 of the enemy with his trusty blade. 

In August following the Highlanders suffered a serious defeat at 
Dunkeld, and losing all faith in their commander, General Cannon, they 
retired to Blair-Athole, where they entered into a bond of association to 
support the cause of King James, and for their own mutual protection, and 
then returned to their homes. They are to meet at —— in “ September 
next,” and to bring with them Fencible men—Sir Donald Macdonald; 
Glengarry, and Benbecula, 200 each, and Keppoch 100, while others 
were to bring more or leas according to their resources. A few days after 


XVIII. Auister Dus Macponsu, as eleventh of “the ie . He 
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signing this bond they sent a characteristic answer to a communication 
from General Mackay, in which he asked them to address the Government 
for such terms as would induce them to lay down their arms. In reply 
they say “that you may know the sentiments of men of honour, we 
declare to you and all the world, we scorn your usurper, and the indemnities 
of his government ; and to save you farther trouble by your frequent in- 
vitations, we assure you that we are satisfied our king will take his own 
time and way to manage his dominions and punish his rebels; and although 
he should send us no assistance at all, we will die with our swords in our 
hands before we fail in our loyalty and sworn allegiance to our sovereign.”* 

General Buchan meanwhile joined Cannon, and the two finding them- 
selves unable to oppose General Mackay, after wandering for a time 
through the country, dismissed their few remaining followers. Buchan, 
Lieutenant Graham, Sir George Barclay, and other officers, retired to Glen- 
garry’s residence, where they remained for a considerable time, partaking 
of Glengarry’s hospitality, and still entertaining some hope, however frail, 
of the restoration of King James, in whose interest they were prepared to 
enter upon any service, however hopeless and hazardous. General Cannon 
and his officers retired with Sir Donald Macdonald of Sleat, receiving 
similar treatment from him as those did who went to Glengarry, and enter- 
taining the same hopes of Stuart restoration and courtly favour. 

On the 27th of August 1691, a proclamation was issued by the Govern- 
ment promising an indemnity to all who would make their submissivun and 
swear allegiance to the Government by the Ist of January 1692, and 
all the chiefs, except MacIan of Glenco, gave in their adherence within 
the time prescribed. By a special agreement with the Government, 
Generals Buchan and Cannon, with their officers, were sent to France, 
whither, as already stated, they obtained permission from James to retire, 
as they could be of no further service to him in their native land. 

It is unnecessary to detail at any length the various incidents and the state 
of feeling prevailing among the Highlanders which, in 1715, culminated 
in the Battle of Sheriffmuir. Alexander of Glengarry was one of those who 
signed a letter to the Earl of Mar, expressing loyalty to King George, 
stating that “as we were always ready to follow your directions in serving 
Queen Anne, so we will now be equally forward to concur with your lord- 
ship in faithfully serving King George.”. The other signatures to this 
document are Maclean, Lochiel, Keppoch, Sleat, Mackintosh, Fraserdale, 
Macleod of Contulich, Glenmoriston, Comar, and Cluny. Notwithstand- 
ing these professions of loyalty to King George, Glengarry was among the 
great chiefs who soon after met at the pretended grand hunting match in 
Braemar, on the 27th of August 1714, to arrange with Mar as to raising 
the standard of rebellion in favour of the Chevalier. A warrant for his 
apprehension, with many others of the Highland chiefs, was issued by 
the Government, but though Sir Donald Macdonald of Sleat and several 
others were apprehended and committed prisoners to the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, Glengarry escaped capture. He appeared at Sheriffmuir at the 
head of 500 Glengarry Macdonalds, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self, as indeed all the Macdonalds did, of whom there were nearly 3000 
in the rebellion, under the chief command of Sir Donald Macdonald of 


* Parliamentary Records, 
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Sleat. Patten informs us that “all the line to the right, being of the 
clans led on by Sir Donald Macdonald’s brothers, Glengarry, captain of 
Clan-Ranald, Sir John Maclean,” and several others whom he names, 
“made a most furious attack, so that in seven or cight minutes we could 
neither perceive the form of a squadron or battalion of the enemy before 
us.”* Referring to Glengarry, he states: “This gentleman was inferior 
to none in bravery.” After Sheriffmuir the Highlanders retired to the 
North, and, after the final suppression of the rebellion, Alexander of Glen- 
garry made his submission to General Cadogan at Inverness, and on the 
15th of September 1725 the Macdonalds of Glengarry peaceably surren- 
dered their arms to General Wade at the barracks of Fort-Augustus, and 
all received pardon for the part they had taken in the rebellion of 1715, 

After Sheriffmuir he was created a Peer of Parliament, by the addicated 
King James II., by patent dated 9th of December 1716. He married 
Mary, daughter of Kenneth Mor Mackenzie, third Earl of Seaforth, with 
issue—t 

1. Donald Gorm, who so greatly distinguished himself at Killiecrankie, 
where he fell so gloriously after having killed eighteen of the enemy with 
his broadsword. He died unmarried. 

2. John, who succeeded his father, and several others. 

Alastair Dubh Macdonell, one of the most distinguished Chiefs of Glen- 

, died in 1724, when he was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 

XIX. Joun Macponett, twelfth of Glengarry, who obtained a charter 
to himself and his heirs male, dated 27th of August 1724, of the lands of 
Knoydart, from John, Duke of Argyll, whose grandfather evicted these 
lands by a legal process from Aineas, Lord Macdonell and Arros. Under 
this destination the lands of Knoydart descended to his son, Alexander, 
and on his death, without issue, to his nephew, Duncan, John’s grandson 
—son and next heir of Colonel AZneas Macdonell, John’s second son, 
killed in the streets of Falkirk while in command of two battalions of his 
clan, who fought gallantly and with great effect on the right wing of 
Prince Charlie’s army. Duncan himself took no part in the rebellion of 
1745, but his second son, Angus, a youth only nineteen years of age, led 
two battalions of his retainers to the standard of Prince Charles, com- 
manded respectively by Lieut.-Colonel Macdonell of Lochgarry and Lieut.- 
Colonel Macdonell of Barrisdale, both holding rank under himself. 
Alastair the eldest son, had been chosen by the other Highland Chiefs to 
carry an address to the Prince in France, and signed by their blood. 
Having missed his Royal Highness, who in the interval started for Scot- 
land, Glengarry was taken prisoner and detained in the Tower of London 
until after Culloden, though he was at the time an officer in the French 
Guard. The manner in which the family distinguished themselves on 
this occasion by their ancient loyalty and valour is too well known to re- 
quire extended notice in these pages, though in the separate work con- 
siderable detail will be quite appropriate. 

John married, first, the only daughter of Colin Mackenzie, IX of 
Hilton, with issue— 


* History of the Rebellion, 

+ This was his second wife, he having first married Anne, daughter of Hugh, Lord 
Lovat, with issue, an only daughter, Anne, who married Roderick Mackenzie, IVth 
of Applecross, 
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1. Alastair, his heir. 

2. Afneas, a Colonel in the army, already referred to as the leader of 
the clan during the campaign of the ’Forty-five. He married Mary 
Macdonald, daughter of Alexander Robertson of Strowan, with issue—(1) 
Duncan, who succeeded his uncle as X[V of Glengarry, and of whom 
presently ; (2) Angusia, who married Mackay of Achamony. 

He married, secondly, a daughter of John Gordon of Glenbucket, 
with issue— 

3. James, whose daughter Amelia married Major Simon Macdonald of 
Morar. 

4. Charles, a Major in the army, who went to America, and of whose 
descendants, if he left any, nothing is known, 

5. Helen, who married Ranald Macdonell, fifth of Scotus. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XX, Avastair Macponett, thirteenth of Glengarry, who in a General 
Retour, dated 2d of February 1758, before the Bailies of Inverness and a 
respectable Jury, is described :—“ Qui Jurati Dicunt magno sacramento 
interveniente quod quondam Donaldus MacAngus vic Alister de Glengary 
Attavus Alexandri Macdonell de Glengary latoris de presentium filii 
quondam Joannis Macdonell de Glengary qui fuit filius demortui Alex- 
andri Macdonell de Glengary qui fuit filius Ronaldi Macdonell de 
Glengary qui fuit filiuas Donaldi Macdonell de Scotus, qui fuit filius 
natu secundus dicti Donaldi MacAngus vie Alister obiit,” &c. “Et 
quod dictus Alexander Macdonell nunc de Glengary est Legitimus 
et propinquior heres masculis dicti quondam Donaldi MacAngus vie 
Alister sui attavi,” &c. There is another Retour, of the same date and 
place, and before the same parties, proceeding :—‘ Qui Jurati Dicunt 
magno sacramento interveniente quod quondam A‘neas Dominus Mac- 
donell de Arros filius fratris abavi Alexandri Macdonell,” &c., &c., the 
same as above, and concluding, “ Donaldi Macdonell de Scotus fratri natu 
secundi Alexandri Macdonell de Glengarry patris dicti quondam Ainex 
Domini Macdonell de Arros obiit,” &c. “ Et quod dictus Alexander Mac- 
donell nunc de Glengarry est ligitimus et propinquior heres masculus 
dicti quondam Anew Domini Mocdonell de arros ejus filii fratus abavii.” 
He was, as already stated, chosen by the Highland Chiefs to carry an 
address to Prince Charles, signed by their blood, giving assurance of 
their fidelity, though his father was then living, but very advanced in years. 
On his return he was met and overpowered by two English men-of-war, 
and after a hot fight he was obliged to surrender ; for the inflexible at- 
tachment and loyalty of the family to the House of Stuart, and his own 
military talents and influence among the Highlanders being well known 
to the Government, he was kept in the Tower of London till after the 
’Forty-five. 

He died unmarried in 1761, when he was succeeded by his nephew, 
the only son of Colonel Aineas Macdonell, who fell at Falkirk, 

XXI. Duncan Macponett, fourteenth of Glengarry, who married 
Marjory, daughter of Sir Ludovick Grant, Bart. of Dalvey, with issue— 

1. Alastair Ranaldson, his heir. 

2. Lewis, a Captain in the Army, who died unmarried. 

3. James, afterwards knighted and made a K.C.B, for distinguished 
services, became a Lieutenant-General in the Army, Principal Equerry to 
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the Queen Dowager, highly distinguished at Maida, Egypt, and Waterloo, 
He died, unmarried, in 1857. 

4. Angus, died in infancy. 

5. Somerled, died at Curacoa, in the West Indies, unmarried. 

6, Elizabeth, who first married William Chisholm of Chisholm, with 
issue, and secondly Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart. of Balmain. 

7. Sibella, who died young. 

8. Margaret, who married Major Downing, with issue, an only 
daughter, Elizabeth, married to Mr Stewart of Lochcarron. 

On the 30th of April 1788, being legally vested in Glengarry and 
Knoydart, he made a new destination of his whole estates in favour of 
certain heirs, of whom his “eldest son,” expiicitly so designed, was the 
institute. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XXIL Axastain Ranatpson Maocponett, fifteenth of Glengarry, 
who may truly be called the last specimen of the Highland Chiefs of 
history, and is supposed to have been Scott’s original for Fergus Maclvor. 
It is impossible here to chronicle in detail the various incidents of his re- 
markable and interesting career, but we hope to do so elsewhere. He it 
was who raised the great controversy in 1818 with Clanranald as to the 
chiefship of the clan, to which we have repeatedly referred in these 
pages. He married, on the 28th of January 1802, Rebecca, second 
daughter of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Bart., by whom he had issue 
(with six sons who died young)— 

1. Aneas Ranaldson, his heir. 

2, Elizabeth, who married Roderick C. Macdonald of Castletioram, 
with issue—John Alastair, now a monk in Canada; Emma, who died 
young ; and Elizabeth, a nun. 

3. Marsali, who, on the 22d of October 1833, married Andrew, fourth 
son of Andrew Bonar of Kimmerghame, Berwick, with issue—two sons 
and two daughters. 

4. Jemima Rebecca, who, on the 5th of July 1833, married Charles 
Hay, second son of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo and Fettercairn, Bart., 
with issue—(1) William Stewart Forbes, who (born 16th June 1835) 
succeeded as the 9th Baronet of Pitsligo, now in New Zealand—married, 
with issue, three sons and four daughters ; (2) Alexander Charles (born 
15th April 1837), in holy orders—married, with issue, one son and two 
daughters ; (3) John Stewart (born 28th May 1849), who joined the 
American cavalry, and was killed in action at Montana, U.S.A,; (4) James 
Edmund (born in 1854), now in London, unmarried ; (5) Emma and (6) 
Amelia, both died young in 1849; (7) Elizabeth, who married the Rev. 
George Digby, without issue; (8) Henrietta, who married the Rev. Walter 
Hiley, with issue—five sons and three daughters; (9) Adelaide, who 
married the Rev. Francis Traill, with issue—one son and two daughters, 
Mrs Forbes now resides at Cheltenham. 

5. Louisa Christian. 6. Caroline Hester. Both unmarried, and re- 
siding in Rothesay. 

7. Gulielmina, who married Hugh Brown of Newhall, with issue— 
two sons, Horatio and Allan, the latter in New Zealand. 

8. Euphemia, died unmarried. 

Glengarry was killed on the 14th of January 1828, getting off the 
wrecked steamer Stirling Castle, near Fort-William, when he was succeeded 
by his only surviving son, 
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XXIII. Aiveas Ranatpsoy Macponett, sixteenth of Glengarry, who 
(born 19th July 1818) married, on the 18th of December 1833, Josephine, 
eldest daughter of William Bennet, niece of the Right Rev. William 
Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, with issue— 

1. Alastair Ranaldson, his heir. 

2. Aineas Robert, born in 1835. He was a distinguished student, 
having secured the highest prizes at Chatham. He was drowned in the 
Medway in 1855, the twentieth year of his age. 

3. Charles Ranaldson, who, on the death of his eldest brother, in 
1862, became representative of the family. 

4. Marsali, who, in 1869, married Hector Frederick Maclean, Edin- 
burgh, without issue. 

5. Eliza, who, in 1857, died unmarried, in the 18th year of her age. 

6. Helen Rebecca, who, in 1866, married Captain John Cunninghame 
of Balgownie, with issue—John Alastair Erskine, born in 1869, and Helen 
Josephine Erskine. Captain Cunninghame died in 1879. 

Eneas Ranaldson, who sold the property so long inherited by his 
distinguished ancestors, was succeeded as representative of the family by 
his eldest son, 

XXIV. Axastain Ranatpson Macponett, seventeenth of Glengarry, 
born in 1834. He died, unmarried, in New Zealand, in 1862, when he 
was succeeded as representative of the family (his next brother, Aineas 
Robert, having died in 1855) by 

XXV. Cuartes Ranatpson Macponett, eighteenth of Glengarry, 
born in 1838. He married, in 1865, Agnes Campbell, eldest daughter of 
Alexander Cassels, without issue. He died, on his way home from New 
Zealand, in June 1868, being (failing any descendants of Major Charles 
Macdonell, youngest son of John Macdonell, twelfth of Glengarry, who 
emigrated to America), the last male of the line of Glengarry from Alastair 
Dubh, son of Ranald II. of Scotus, who succeeded to Glengarry, on the 
death of Lord Macdonell and Arros in 1682. It is maintained by some 
members of the family that the descendants of Major Charles Macdonell 
have not been satisfactorily accounted for, and they have therefore hither- 
to declined to acknowledge the succession of the descendants of A=neas, 
second son of Reginald II. of Scotus, and brother of Alastair Dubh Mac- 
donell—ancestor of the late Glengarry, as Chiefs. 

According to this latter claim, which has, however, been admitted by 
the Lyon King at Arms, on the death of Charles Ranaldson Macdonell, 
eighteenth of Glengarry, on the 28th of June 1868, he was succeeded as 
representative of the family by his remote cousin [for descent see Faminy 
or Scotus], 

XXVI. Ainzas Ranatpson Macponz tt, seventh of Scotus, and nine- 
teenth of Glengarry, who died on the 24th of October in the same year, 
whereupon, his eldest son AZneas Ranald having predeceased him, he 
was succeeded by his grandson, 

XXVIII. Ainzeas Ranatp Westror Macpone., born 5th December 
1847, as twentieth representative and present Chief of Glengarry. He mar- 
ried, in 1874, Catharine Frances, only daughter of Henry Herries Creed, 
with issue— 

1, Aineas Ranald, his heir, born 8th of August 1875. 
2. Alister Somerled. 3, Marion Lindsay. 
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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS. 


THE FAMILY OF SCOTUS. 


On the extinction of the direct line of Glengarry from Ranald, eldest 
son of Donald, first of Scotus, the succession reverts to the representatives 
of AEneas or Angus, second son of Ranald, second of Scotus, and brother 
of Alastair Dubh. It has been already stated that, on the succession of 
Ranald to Glengarry, he settled the barony of that name on his second son, 


III. Aingas or ANGus, on whose descendants the representation of 
Glengarry devolved in 1868, on the extinction, as is alleged, of all the male 
representatives of his brother, Alastair Dubh Macdonell, of Killiecrankie 
fame. AZneas married a daughter of Sir Norman Macleod, with issue— 

l. Donald, his heir. 

2. John, progenitor of the Macdonalds of Greenfield, now represented 
by John A. Macdonell, barrister, Toronto, Canada, 

3. Allan, whose descendants emigrated to America, where many of 
them now remain. 

4. Alexander, whose representatives are also in America, 

He was succeeded in Scotus by his eldest son, 


IV. Donatp Macponett, who married, first, Helen Meldrum of 
Meldrum, with issue an only daughter— 

1. Margaret, who married Macdonald of Glenaladale. 

He married, secondly, Elizabeth Cumming of Conter, with issue— 

2. Ronald, his heir. 

And, thirdly, Mary Cameron of Glen-Nevis, with issue— 

3. Archibald, who became a priest. 

He was killed at Culloden, and succeeded by his only son, 

V. Ranatp Macponett, who married, first, Helen Grant of Glen- 
moriston, with issue— 

1. ARneas, his heir. 

He married, secondly, Ilelen, daughter of John Macdonell, XII of 
Glengarry, with issue— 

2. Charles, a Major in the 72d Regiment, who married, with issue, an 
only child—a daughter. 

3. Donald, Colonel in the H.E.LC.S., who married Anne, daughter of 
Archibald Macdonell of Lochshiel, with issue—(1) A2neas Ronald, advocate, 
now of Morar, who married Catherine, only daughter of James Sidgreaves 
of Inglewhite Hall, Lancashire, with issue—Ronald Talbot, James Sid- 
greaves, Alister Young Crinan, and an only daughter, Catrina. (2) Donald, 
a Captain, N.I. of the H.E.L.C.S., who married Frances Eyre, with issue— 
an only daughter, who died young. (3) Ann, who married Captain Stott, 
92d Regiment, with issue. (4) Catharine, unmarried. 

4, John, a Captain, killed in battle, unmarried. 

He had also six daughters. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 


VI. Angas Macponett, who married a lady celebrated for great 
personal beauty and accomplishments, Anna, daughter of William Fraser 
of Culbockie. She was a good Celtic scholar, and made a collection of 
Ossianic poetry. By her Aineas of Scotug had issue— 

1, Aneas, his heir. 
2. Helen Grant, who married Colonel Kyle of Binghill. 
He was succeeded by his only son, 
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VIL. Afxeas Ranatp Macoonsgtt, born 19th of December 1799. He 
sold the property, entered the Madras Civil Service, and afterwards 
settled at Cheltenham. He married Juliana Charlotte Wade, daughter of 
the Archdeacon of Bombay, with issue— 

1. AEneas Ranald, who married Emma, daughter of Generai Briggs, of 
the H.E.L.C,S., with issue—(1) Aineas Ranald, who succeeded his grand- 
father as the present Chief of Glengarry ; (2) John Bird, Lieutenant and 
Adjutant, 12th Regiment; (3) Jeanie, who married, in November 1880, 
P. H. Chalmers, advocate, Aberdeen, younger son of Charles Chalmers of 
Monkshill ; (4) Charlotte Lindsay. He married, secondly, Mary, daughter 
of Dr Johnson, with issue ; (5) Angus, 

2. William, V.C., a Judge of the High Court of Culcutta, who 
married Annie Louisa, daughter of Captain Duff, H.E.LC.S., with issue— 
(1) William Fraser, (2) Jeanie, (3) Julia Charlotte, (4) Annie Lindsay, 
(5) Helen Grant, and (6) Edith Isabella. 

3. Thomas Munro, who died without issue. 

4, Alexander Kyle. 

5. Anna, who married Hugh Hamilton Lindsay, son of the Hon. 
Hugh Lindsay, grandson of the fitth Earl of Balcarres. 

‘ 6. Julia Charlotte, who married John Bird, of the Madras Civil 
ervice. 

On the death of Charles Ranaldson Macdonell, the last of the male line 
of Glengarry from Alastair Dubh, eldest son of Ranald, second of Scotus, 
on the 28th of June 1868, Aineas Ranald Macdonell of Cheltenham, as 
above, became representative and Chief of the ancient House of Glengarry, 
which see. 





Tue Famini or CLANRANALD will be commenced in the next number. 





FAMILY HISTORY AND CELTIC LITERATURE.—We have 
decided in future to devote attention to the Sate anp Exonancz or New 
AND Szconp-Hanp Books dealing with Celtic Literature, Family History, 
and Genealogy. For first list see Celtic Magazine for May. Fair prices 
will be given for all second-hand books of the above description, at 2 Ness 
Bank, Inverness. Any new book supplied to order at publisher’s prices. 








Genealogical Flotes and Queries. 


——o0 


QUERY. 

Macpdonap or GLENCOE.—The Camerons of Kinloch-Leiven, and also the Stewarts 
of Achnacone, were descended maternally from the Glencoe family. In “The Stewarts 
of Appin” (Edinburgh, private circulation, 1880) the following passage occurs :— 
“Unhappily scarcely anything remains now of this collection (the Achnacone papers) 
excepting some marriage settlements with the Glencoe family.” Can any one of your cor 
respondents give me definite information on the subject? © QuHIDDER WILL Zig. 


(Our correspondent should apply to the author of the work he refers to.—Ep. C. M.] 
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TALES AND ADVENTURES OF A BOTANIST: 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE MANNERS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS 
or ScorLanp. 
—_o0 —— 
RORY OF THE GLEN AND THE SMUGGLER. 

Just as we were thus beginning to feel the subject of the mysterious 
Rory most absorbing, we thought that we heard something moving at the 
entrance to the hut, and with equal curiosity each turned his eyes simul- 
taneously in that direction, when we beheld not Rory of the Glen, but a 
poor, sorry-looking collie dog, with down-cast eyes, drooping ears, and his 
fur laid closely to his lank sides by the rain. He seemed, I thought, to have 
sought the shelter of the smuggler’s hovel in circumstances similar to my 
own, and I, taught by misfortune, felt a strong sympathy for the poor 
animal when I saw him, with hanging tail and whimpering voice, as if it 
were diffidently soliciting admittance. As I put forth my hand to wel- 
come him with an encouraging pat, I immediately recognised the identical 
dog which I had seen with the shepherd before the thunder-storm had 
come on. He also appeared to recognise me, and testified, in his own 
way, the joy which he felt at the meeting, by placing his wet paws on 
my knee and offering me a familiar salute. He next paid his respects to 
the smuggler, with whom he also seemed to be on the most intimate foot- 
ing, and then, resting himself on his hams, he gazed on each of our faces 
alternately, with an anxious and whining expression of countenance, 
which evidently implied that he had something of importance to com- 
municate if he knew how to make himself intelligible. 

“ Poor Allan Ciobair,” said the smuggler, meaning the shepherd, for 
that was his name ; “ Poor Allan Ciobair has been late out this sad night ; 
T’m sure he has lost his way in the mist.” 

We kept an eye on the door expecting every moment that he would 
enter. But several minutes elapsed while we were thus looking for his 
appearance, and still there was no symptom of his approach. Meanwhile 
the poot collie continued his restlessness and whimpering, and when the 
smuggler, attributing his querulous behaviour to hunger, offered him some 
food, instead of tasting it, he looked up pitifully in his face and raised a 
piercing, melancholy howl which went to both our hearts. At once a 
flash of conviction broke upon our minds that the conduct of the dog had 
some reference to his master. 

“ As sure as I’m alive,” said the smuggler, at last, “something has 
happened to Allan that’s no good. I never saw his poor tyke behave that 
way before.” 

“ Perhaps the dog has lost his master in the mist and darkness of the 
night,” said I. 

“ Maybe his master has tumbled o’er a crag,” said the smuggler. 

“Or been carried away by a swollen torrent,” responded I. 

“ Or met with Rory of the Glen—God be with us,” rejoined he. 

A terrible suspicion now seized on me that the cries which we both 
heard, and which he had ascribed to Rory of the Glen, were nothing else 
than these of poor Allan in his distress, 
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“ Nobody will persuade me of that,” said the smuggler in reply to my 
expressed fears on this subject, and, with a sceptical motion of the head, 
he added, “ I'll never believe that the voice which sounded so fearsomely 
through all Glenaverain this night was that o’ ony mortal creature,” 

I persisted, however, in my opinion, and as the dog went often to the 
door, looked back as if he wished us to follow, and once or twice repeated 
his plaintive howl, I proposed that we should accompany him if he 
made any attempt to leave the hut. It was no difficult task to gain the 
smuggler’s assent, though he still seemed to retain his own theory regard- 
ing Rory. 

I perceived that, under a very coarse exterior, this uncultivated speci- 
men of humanity harboured in his bosom strong feelings of benevolence, 
and that, though a slave to superstition, he could yet, in some degree, 
brave its horrors in order to succour a fellow-creature in time of need. He 
accordingly showed much alacrity in his preparations to accompany me in 
following the collie. He first went to a remote corner of the hut, and, to 
my great surprise—for I had believed that he and I were its sole occu- 
pants—-there roused an ancient-looking female from her repose on a couch 
of heather, which had totally escaped my notice. It appeared that she 
had been for some time awake, and quite aware of what was going on, as 
she testified no surprise at my presence, and seemed at once to compre- 
hend the business on which we were bent. To her the smuggler entrusted 
tlie charge of the still in his absence, and exhorted her not to be afraid to 
remain alone. He next helped Flory, as he called the old dame, to a 
dram, not forgetting his guest or himself—and put a flask of the same 
potent cordial into his pocket, while he remarked that, if Allan were 
then lying helpless on the hill it would be the medicine that would save 
his life. He then got a lantern in one hand and a stout shilelah in the 
other, put a shaggy cap of dogskin upon his no less shaggy pate, and 
courageously led the way tothe door. In the meantime I had re-adjusted 
my wardrobe, and thrown, by special request, the smuggler’s plaid over 
all, and was in full marching order. 

The night was still “dark as Erebus”—still the sky poured down its 
copious stores of rain—and still the torrent thundered along with undi- 
minished rage. By the aid of the lantern we were able to keep in view 
the motions of the sagacious collie, who, wagging his tail with satis- 
faction, led the way a few paces ahead of us, while he frequently looked 
back to make himself sure that we understood and were following him. 
He pursued the course of the stream for a little way till he reached a 
place where it seemed less rapid ; and then he turned his face towards it 
as if he wished to pass over. For a few seconds he eyed the foaming and 
impetuous waters with a hesitating look and whimper; but having assured 
himself that we were beside him and marked his intentions, he soon re- 
solutely committed himself to their mercy. He was carried rapidly down- 
wards by the force of the current, and being unable to keep himself longer 
in view, we became apprehensive that the poor animal’s adventurous zeal 
had been fatal to him. By-and-bye, however, we were delighted to see 
him, by means of our glimmering light, shaking himself on the opposite 
side of the stream, and looking for us to follow. But how to accomplish 
this put us to our wits end. At length, while we were examining a nat 





row strait, the smuggler snapped his fingers as if he had discovered an 
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expedient. He then put the lantern into my hand, and ran back to the 
hut, and brought a narrow piece of plank which, on trial, was found of 
sufficient length to reach the opposite rock. By this we passed, and then 
put ourselves once more under the guidance of the poor collie, who hailed 
us with many canine manifestations of joy. He now advanced as rapidly 
as we could follow him in the direction whence, I believe, the cries had 
come, and where, the smuggler told me, lay “ Corrie Donn,” the favourite 
haunt of the redoubtable Rory of the Glen. 

As we ascended the mountain, I remarked that my companion became 
less talkative and showed a disposition to resign to me the post of honour, 
by falling a little to the rear, though at the same time he seemed careful 
not to allow me to get far ahead of him. When, by his account, we were 
now entering the gorge of the corrie, I shouted with all my might in hopes 
that the shepherd, if within reach, might hear and answer me. But the 
only answer we received, so far as we could ascertain, was the wild and 
solemn repercussion of the sound from the lofty amphitheatre of rocks that 
encompassed us. The echo certainly was sufficiently startling in such a 
dismal solitude and in such an hour of such a night ; so that I was by no 
means surprised to find my arm in the grasp of the smuggler’s huge, red 
hand, as he clung to my side. I had no doubt that poor Allan, whatever 
might be his plight, lay at no great distance from us; and therefore I 
continued to shout as we advanced. At length we reached a place of 
steep and difficult ascent, covered with loose shingles, which yielded to 
our feet, or broken by many ravines which were now occupied by streams 
of water. The increasing vivacity and quickness of the echoes at this 
point indicated our near vicinity to the rocks, and I persuaded myself 
that I could perceive their dim outline by the deeper shade of darkness 
which it raised against the cloudy sky. Once or twice I fancied that I 
could distinguish, amidst the sportive illusions of echo, a faint cry that 
corresponded with mine. My companion was of the same opinion, and 
we therefore pressed on with increasing speed till our guide came to a 
total stand-still, wagged his tail, and uttered a peculiar but significant 
noise, as if overjoyed to find his master still alive. The next moment 
showed us, by the faint rays of our lantern, the unfortunate shepherd 
lying in the most deplorable condition—his features disfigured with 
bruises and his clothes torn and besmeared with blood. He was just 
able to make us understand, though more by signs than words, that he 
had lost his footing and had fallen from the rock which towered above 
us; that one of his legs was broken, and that he had received many 
severe injuries besides. It was evident from the serious nature of his 
wounds, the unabated inclemency of the weather, and the state of weak- 
ness to which he was reduced, that had we been much longer in coming 
to his relief, death would have delivered him from the dismal state in 
which we found him. There was, therefore, no time to be lost in using 
such means as we could command to alleviate his sufferings. The smuggler 
without delay applied his panacea to his lips, and the increased animation 
which it produced on his ghastly features sufficiently indicated the bene- 
fit derived from it. We then proceeded to secure the dangling limb by 
the aid of our staves as splints, and our garters, to obviate as much 
as possible the agony of motion. Having effected this, and having 
laid him in the plaid, which we had fortunately brought with us, and 
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each of us holding two corners of it, we began our slow and toilsome 
descent. By frequent rests, we succeeded at length in reaching the river, 





but now a fresh difficulty arose as to how we were to convey the patient cor 
across it. From this perplexity, which threatened to render all our pre- th 
vious toils ineffectual, the hardihood and address of the smuggler extrivated pr 
us. He took the helpless and shattered man on his shoulders, and com- to 
mitted to me the charge of keeping the narrow plank steady and in its 
position, and then fearlessly ventured on the hazardous passage. All my in 
endeavours were insufficient to prevent the ticklish bridge from tottering, ho 
and more than once I trembled when I saw the imminent danger of the Er 
brave Highlander and his burden. His remarkable coolness of head, how- of 
ever, enabled him to preserve his equilibrium to a miracle; and with he 
inexpressible delight I soon saw him safely deposit his charge on the oppo- hit 
site bank. _ - a 
Taking hold of the whining collie, who did not seem so keen to enter pic 
the stream as on the former occasion, I also made my way over without hu 
delay. Ina few minutes more we were in the hut, and happy to find ha 
that the shepherd had sustained less inconvenience by the way than might ey 
have been expected from the ruggedness of the ground and the mode of dis 
conveyance. Having removed his drenched and comfortless garments, Fl 
we proceeded to put in operation all the medical skill we possessed on sw 
the wounds and bruises of his damaged frame. The staves of a demolished m¢ 
cask supplied us with pretty serviceable splints; Flory’s apron, which bu 
was willingly given us, was cut down to form a roller; and with these 
rude materials we contrived to re-adjust and secure the fractured limb in th 
a manner which even the Faculty would have approved of. By means lov 
of Flory’s alacrity too, we were enabled to bathe his cold extremities with pe 
tepid water, to staunch the wounds, which the increased circulation thus all 
excited had opened afresh, with cobwebs from the retired parts of the fre 
hut, instead of sharpis; to give him such a comfortable mess of gruel as ric 
suited his debilitated and chilled state, and to commit him (after having sh 
anointed the bruised but unbroken parts of his tabernacle with the smug- mi 
gler’s elixir) to a soft couch of heather prepared for him in a suitable place. ad 
All parties having thus endeavoured to discharge their duty in the cir- ib 
cumstances of each, we commended our patient to the good offices of an 
Morpheus, who, sooner than we expected, spread his mantle over him pe 
and shed his opiate dew on his eye-lids, which cheered us with good ) th 
hopes of the poor shepherd’s recovery. Allan’s own sufferings had not sti 
banished from his mind the thought of his absent and anxious Ericht. ga 
He therefore requested, before he resigned himself to sleep, that we would ba 
relieve her from her distress of mind as soon as day appeared—and it was to 
now not far distant—by acquainting her with the particulars of his situation. fo 
While Flory attended to the still, the smuggler and I sat in silence Bi 
beside the fire drying our steaming attire. But though we spoke not, our m 
minds were not inactive. What were his cogitations I know not, but in 
my mind was filled with the incidents and adventures of that eventful be 
night. I recalled the feelings and reflections which had, a few hours pre- Wi 
viously, occupied my thoughts as I paced up and down in the rain and ra 
the darkness at the torrent’s edge, and was forcibly struck with the re- n¢ 


markable illustration that had since occurred of the contrast which I had 
then attempted to draw between my own state and whatever I could con- 
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ceive more distressing in that of others. Little did I imagine that a 
combination of disastrous circumstances, so much worse than anything 
that I had experienced, lay so near me, and it was not without self-re- 
proach that I recalled the despondent notions which had then threatened 
to unnerve me. 

The shepherd’s poor wife and family too rose before my “ mind’s eye,” 
in all the sadness of my solitude and distracting anxiety during the tardy 
hours of that dismal night. How often, thought I, has the affectionate 
Ericht left her lonely cottage to gaze into the pitchy darkness in search 
of her absent husband. How many foreboding sighs have issued from 
her lone breast, how many bitter tears have bedewed her babe as she sung 
him to sleep, and trembled lest the morrow should find him fatherless 
and herself a widow. My own eyes began to fill as I dwelt on this sad 
picture of the disconsolate Ericht, and never doubted whether she or her 
husband was then most deserving of pity. In the meantime the smuggler 
had stretched himself on a heap of peats, and was fast asleep. My own 
eye-lids too began to be heavy, and just as the grey dawn appeared in the 
distance, I also laid my nerveless limbs to rest on the dry heather which 
Flory had kindly spread for me. I soon experienced a short though 
sweet oblivion of all the ills that had annoyed me, and when I awoke the 
morning was well advanced, and Flory preparing to set out with her 
budget of heavy tidings for poor Ericht’s dwelling. 

Having made due enquiries after the state of the invalid, and finding 
that he had slept well and was free from fever, I went out of the bothie to 
look about me, The morning was calm and free from rain, and the tem- 
perature, though rather moist, was mild. The lingering mist was gradu- 
ally ascending to the mountain tops, whose rugged declivities glittered 
freshly after their late ablution in the half-obstructed sunbeams, and were 
richly adorned with numerous white streams and rills which had not yet 
shrunk within the limits of their ordinary channels. Beneath the fleecy 
mist I could perceive the dark gorge of Corrie Donn, the scene of our late 
adventure, though its interior was still too much obscured to be discern- 
ible. The river had sunk within one-half of its late dimensions, but like 
an infuriated animal that has nearly exhausted its strength by its own im- 
petuosity, though it still retains its savage aspect and disposition, so did 
the hoarse stream continue to fret and foam, and its billowy waters might 
still seem formidable to the passenger. As I looked at it again, after 
gazing on the surrounding scenery, I beheld with surprise, on the opposite 
bank, a young woman with a child in her arms, who seemed just about 
to enter the ford, which was rapid, strong, and dangerous. I trembled 
for her safety, and endeavoured to deter her from the perilous attempt. 
But my voice having been drowned amidst the noise of the waters, and 
my signs having been unnoticed or disregarded, she resolutely rushed 
into the foaming and impetuous stream. I hurried to her assistance ; but 
before I could reach her she had gained the middle of the channel, and 
was staggering with the force of the current and the giddiness which its 
rapid motion had produced. I had concluded from the first that this was 
none other than the anxious and discorsolate Ericht ; the troubled air 
that marked her fair, though matronly countenance, confirmed my opinion, 
and I hastened to prepare her for the piteous spectacle which she would 
behold when ushered into her husband’s presence. 

Z 
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Her interview with him was very affectionate and pathetic. She 
seemed, however, to be more overcome with joy and gratitude that her 
Allan’s case was not worse, than with grief that it was so bad; and her 
thanks, to the smuggler and myself, were profuse, sincere, and affectin 
Nor did she forget to lavish her caresses on the faithful and intelligent 
collie, when informed of the important part he took in the services 
rendered to his master; since, without his kindly sagacity and activity, 
no human effort could have been made in time to save Allan’s life. The 
expression of conscious joy pourtrayed on Oscar’s honest canine features, 
as he watched the glistening eye of his mistress and felt the gentle touch 
of her caressing hand, gave sufficient evidence of the satisfaction which 
he felt in the part he had acted, and was enough to melt, with tenderness 
towards him, the hearts of all present. In a consultation which now 
took place it was resolved that the blacksmith of the clachan, celebrated, 
as most blacksmiths in the Highlands of Scotland are, for his skill in the 
treatment of broken bones, whether of biped or of quadruped, should be 
sent for to examine the setting of our patient’s limb, though some of ts 
were quietly of opinion that Vulcan himself could not have done it better, 
even had he been chief operator on the occasion. 

The smuggler having volunteered to go on this message, made pre- 
parations to set out, as soon as he had exhorted his guests, both by precept 
and example, to make a hearty breakfast on such fare as he had to give 
them. As I did not intend to await his return, I walked out of the hut 
with him, and took leave of him after having received his directions for 
my future course, and given him in return a half-jocular admonition to be 
under less apprehension in time to come from the dreaded Rory of the 
Glen, which he received with a good humoured smile of self-conviction, 
But when I tendered him a piece of money in return for his hospitality, I 
shall not soon forget the oath which he uttered, nor the indignant frown 
which his rude features assumed. I felt as if I had done him an injury, 
and hastened to apologise, adding my earnest desire to be of service to 
him, and pledging myself, according to,his request, to revisit him if ever 
I returned to Glenaverain. A similar promise was exacted from me by Allan 
and his grateful Ericht, from whose cordial grasp I found some difficulty 
in disengaging myself. Having also taken leave of Flory and Oscar, I 
again sallied forth as the advancing sun was putting to flight the last 
lingering vapours, and in a pleasing though somewhat melancholy frame 
of mind, resumed my search for wild flowers among the mountains. 
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EVICTED. 


A HIGHLAND TALE OF TO-DAY. 
——9-——— 


Dear Srr,—Until reading your “ Highland Clearances” I had but a 
faint idea of the horrible treatment of the Highlanders. The cruelties 
practised on the clans by their “ain kith and kin” exceed those of 
Butcher Cumberland. What an unworthy set of savages those chiefs 
must have been! no wonder they are poor.and landless now. You have 
the same spirit abroad to-day ; your Frasers, Baillies, and Piries are the 
modern embodiments of the sma’ despot, but thanks to the Press their 
foul deeds are publicised, and the world knows all about British tyrants. 
Your pamphlet is a terrible tale of injustice and cruelty, and clearly proves 
the iniquitous and one-sided nature of our Land Laws. The day is not 
far distant when they shall be swept away. It has called forth the 
following.— Yours, &c., 

SUNDERLAND. WM ALLAN, 

—— 


Why should a landlord’s ruthless scorn 
Be showered upon my head # 

Why should I from my home be torn, 
And forced to beg for bread ? 


Here I have tilled this rugged soil, 
With unremitting care ; 

Here I have spent a life of toil 
To earn a crofter’s fare. 


I took the place long years ago, 
’T was then a desert waste ; 

But I was young, the rent was low, 
And Hope was in my breast. 


I struggled on; each dyke and wall 
Was gathered from the land ; 

My cot, this byre, this barn, have all 
Been reared by my own hand. 


Despairing oft, my lot I curst, 
My work seemed void of good, 
The cheerless place was loth at first 
To yield an ounce of food. 


Somehow I still unquailing clung, 
Determined to succeed, 

1 prayed to God with fervent tongue 
To bless each spring-sown seed. 


My hardy cattle seemed to thrive 
Upon yon barren brae, 

Their increase kept my hopes alive, 

And were my only stay. 
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Then, by-and-bye, I took a wife, 
Who well performed her part, 

She bravely bore the weary strife, 
To spur my drooping heart. 

Three boys were born, and strange to tell 
Each one some blessing brought : 

The turnips, hay, and corn grew well, 
We had much less of drought. 


Alas! deep sorrows o’er me rolled, 
My loving helpmate died, 

She sleeps in yonder churchyard old,— 
Would I were by her side! 


Years passed, my boys grew up to know 
The poverty around, 

They felt its misery, and so 
Far distant homes they found. 


I could not leave my sacred cot, 
I loved it more with years ; 
My heart is planted in the spot, 

Its soil hath drank my tears. 


And then my landlord was a man 
Of sympathetic heart, 

He cheered me in what I began 
With open-handed art. 


My efforts seemed to win his love, 
I tried to feel content, 

And though he saw his fields improve, 
He never raised my rent. 


He died, and times were sadly changed, 
His son was landlord then ; 

From all old things he was estranged, 
And also from old men. 


He lived so fast, and spent so much 
To be considered grand, 

That Debt’s unfeeling, deadly clutch, 
O’ershadowed all his land. 


It had to pay for his misdeeds, 
And wild expenditure, 

The rents were raised to meet the needs 
Which reckless ways ensure. 


We, crofters, were the sheep he fleeced, 
He used us as he pleased, 

And as his wasteful wants increased, 
We were the slaves he squeezed. 


I could not give what was not got 
From out the fickle soil, 














































EVICTED. 


So now I’m forced to quit the spot, 
Which bears my life of toil. 


All that I’ve done to bring these fields 
Unto their present state, 

No recompense unto me yields, 
To cheer my hapless fate, 


Why should the labour I have spent 
On buildings, walls, and drains, 

Be but a landlord’s guage of rent, 
And measure of his gains ? 


Is there no law by which I can 
Resist his cruel greed ? 

1 Am I to suffer that a man 

A useless life may lead ? 


Evicted ! and without a cause, 
No voice to Justice give : 

Are these a Christian country’s laws 
’Neath which the poor must live ? 


Oh! what a mockery of Right! 
What triumph of dire Wrong ! 

Beneath Injustice’ deadly blight, 
Our race hath suffered long. 


) A day will come when men will slight 
A landlord’s dark command ; 

Then fearlessly they'll dare his right 
To sweep them from the land. 


Ah me! I never thought that I 
Would feel Eviction’s woes ; 
In yon churchyard I hoped to lie, 

When Life sank to repose. 


Well, well! my days are numbered now 
Since from my home I go, 
} I feel a throbbing in my brow, 
My blood seems chilled and slow. 


Lay me beside her when I’m dead ; 
One wish before we part : 

Carve on the stone above my head— 
“ His landlord broke his heart.” 





GRAND TOURS IN MANY LANDS—A Poem in ten cantos, by 
John MacCosh, M.D., Edinburgh—has reached us. It is an exceedingly 
interesting narrative, written in a lively and dashing style, and, withal, 
flowing and graceful. The author has no difficulty in saying what he 
means, That is more than can be said for the great poets of the age, but 
it is a decided merit notwithstanding. 
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TRADITIONS OF STRATHGLASS. 
By Corin CuisHoum. 
snnniendhaianiin 
VIII, 


In my last I mentioned that the cruelties of the notorious Major Lockhart 
of 1745 were the immediate cause of his having been hurled before his 
Maker without a moment’s notice. This tyrant distinguished himself as 
one of the most merciless even among the Duke of Cumberland’s followers, 
To this day his name is mentioned in the Highlands with execration. In 
the Jacobite ballads of the period he had a prominent place. One lady, 
whom he robbed of her fold of cattle, immortalizes him in a plaintive song 
(without a word of invective) which she begins thus :— 


Tha crodh agam an Sasunn, 

*S tha iad an glasadh am pairce, 

Ma ghabhas sibh an urra ri m’ thochradh 
*S e Maidsear Logard an t-aireach. 


Unfortunately, there were other officers stationed in the Highlands who 
committed indescribable excesses, under pretence of obeying the orders of 
the Royal Butcher, but to the credit of English officers generally, there 
were among them men who not only positively refused to obey the brutal 
Duke, but offered him their commissions rather than do so. On the field 
of Culloden the Duke ordered one officer after another to despatch 
Charles Fraser, younger of Inverallochie, lying wounded among the dead 
and the dying, merely because he raised his head and looked at them ; 
and in turn each officer, to his honour, refused. Wolfe, the first 
officer who tendered his commission, stated that he did not hold it for 
the purpose of acting as a common executioner, but to act as an officer 
and a gentleman. The Butcher then ordered a common soldier to club 
the wounded Highlander to death with the but-end of his musket. So 
much for the humanity of that King’s son. Historians inform us that 
the excesses committed in the Highlands, by order of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, are without parallel in the annals of the world, except perhaps 
in the atrocious barbarities committed under Hyder Ali when he entered 
the Carnatic ; ach— 
Ge b’oil le neart Hyder Ali, 
Thug an Reiseamaid Thaileach dheth cis, 


Dha ’m bu shuaicheantas cabar, 
Shiubhladh uallach air bharaibh na frith. 


The comparisons drawn between Hyder Ali and Duke William and the 
brave Kintail Regiment reminds me that [ had heard old men relating 
that the Duke of Cumberland when at Inverness sent to Brahan for 
the Earl of Seaforth, and told him that the King was informed that he 
(the Earl) was also against him, though he took no active part in the 
Rebellion, to which Seaforth replied—“ There is not a word of truth in 
that ; for if I and my clan had been against your father, neither you nor 
any other man belonging to your father would have come across the Black 
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Water yet. When you see the King, your father, explain this, my state- 
ment, to His Majesty, will you?” The Duke never sent for Seaforth 
afterwards to Inverness. 

In the retreat from Culloden the Grants of Glenmorriston and Urqu- 
hart, the Frasers of the Aird, and the Chisholms of Strathglass, kept 
closely together, shooting any unfortunate trooper that ventured within 
range of their long Spanish muskets. While this amusement was rather 
briskly going on, and the men at the same time making the best of their 
way to Inverness, a company of Argyleshire Highlanders who followed the 
Duke, rushed on to the old stone bridge across the river Ness, and closed 
and locked its massive iron gates. They then constituted themselves into 
a guard to prevent the gates from being broken open, and to prevent the 
possibility of escape by the Highland fugitives, who were closely pursued 
by the Duke’s cavalry and artillery. As might be expected the narrow 
avenue of Bridge Street (as it then stood) was soon crowded with a mass 
of retreating Highlanders. At a fortunate moment Fraser of Reilig ap- 
peared on the scene, and commanded the Argyle-men to open the gates ; 
but the spirit which induced them to run all the way from Culloden to 
secure, as they expected, the wholesale slaughter of their countrymen at 
the bridge, induced them to disregard Reilig’s orders. He then hastily 
addressed the crowd, and assured them that unless they released them- 
selves instantly from their jammed-in position in Bridge Street, they would 
soon be annihilated by Cumberland’s red-coats. Up with your swords, 
said Reilig, and cut to pieces every man of that vicious guard. In an- 
other instant there was not a living man of the Argyle guard on the 
ground. At that critical moment a gentleman riding a strong spirited 
horse, shouted out at the top of his voice, “Clear a passage for me in 
the middle of the street.” He spurred and galloped his horse, and brought 
his breast against the top rail of the gate. The rail slightly yielded to 
the shock. The rider hastened back to the top of the street, and again 
spurring and galloping his noble steed, he brought him full against the 
same place, on this occasion striking at the same moment the rail with 
the soles of his own feet. The stubborn iron yielded to the shock, 
the gate was forced into the form of a semi-circle. The spirited animal 
fell dead on the spot, and his noble rider came to the ground only to rise 
with much injured though unbroken limbs. The men soon twisted the 
gates out of their way, and the passage of the bridge was cleared. 

My great-grandfather was one of those in Bridge Street, and my 
grandfather had a perfect recollection of his going to and returning from 
Culloden. Some of the men were much exhausted after the tough affair 
at the bridge. My great-grandfather was advanced in years (he fought 
for the Chevalier at Sheriffmuir, thirty years before Culloden), and being 
also a big, heavy man, was much exhausted, and on crossing the bridge 
at the west end he proposed to ride home on one of the numerous ponies 
which there awaited them. There was no time to look for a saddle; the 
best substitute was a big plaid an aged woman was carrying on her shoul- 
ders, for which he exchanged some pieces of silver. Hastily adjusting it 
on one of the ponies, he asked one of his comrades in arms, my other 
great-grandfather, Uilleam Mac Dhonuil Ruaidh, William Chisholm, 
Moor of Comar, to help him to mount. In his hurry to oblige his neigh- 
bour William threw him clean over, and on going round to the other side 
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to give him another lift, the old hag came and snatched her plaid away, 
taking it and the silver together. They saw no more of her, but applied 
the rod to the pony until they dismissed it somewbere in Dunain wood. 

The old gentleman, who thus managed to get out of danger from the 
Royal troops, stood alongside the Chisholm’s piper when that master crafts- 
man distinguished himself, as stated in my last, at the Battle of Sheriff- 
muir. 

The old people of Strathglass were not in the least surprised 
to hear that Ian Beag, the celebrated piper, performed feats quite be- 
yond the powers of any other piper. They had always attributed ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary powers of music to the Black Chanter, “ Am 
Feadan Dubh.” They used to say that long ago a chief of Chisholm 
staid for a time in Rome, who, on his return, brought home among other 
valuables, the famous Black Chanter, combining in itself all manner of 
musical charms. Though manufactured of the hardest and blackest ebony, 
it was not impervious to the gnawing effects of time. Consequently it 
had been supported and strapped with bands and hoops of silver by suc- 
cessive Chiefs of Chisholm, This gave it the familiar name of “ Maigh- 
dean a Chuarain,” the Maiden of the Sandal. It is said that along 
with its musical charms it had other qualities the reverse of charming. 
When a member of the Chief’s family was about to die, the Black 
Chanter was quite silent, or if not entirely mute for the time, the best 
piper that ever handled a set of pipes could not get a correct note out of 
this wonderful Italian Chanter. So say the legends ; and a native poet, 
Donald Chisholm, as if determined to perpetuate his admiration of it, 
says in one of his many sweet effusions— 


Fraoch Eadailteach binn, 
’S e gu h-airgiodach grinn, 
Cha robh an Alba 

Na fhuair cis deth an ceol. 


Comar, in the heart of Strathglass, was usually the residence of the Chiefs 
of Chisholm, when the heir-apparent was unmarried. When married his 
father always established him in Comar while he himself resided at the old 
House of Erchless until the modern Castle was built. The practice was 
continued long afterwards. I have seen old people in the district who re- 
membered two of the very best proprietors they ever had that began their 
probation as chiefs in Comar. The chief used to say that the best possible 
training for the young laird was to begin life among the most comfortable 
portion of his tenantry. Some people of the present day will smile at the 
idea ; yet experience has proved its wisdom. Thus a Highland Court ona 
moderate scale was established in the very centre of the people. From this 
centre of genuine hospitality a virtuous and exemplary mode of life used to 
flow. If tradition speaks aright the ties of friendship and mutual confi- 
dence never stood on a firmer basis anywhere between landlord and tenant 
than in the country of Chisholm. The alacrity with which the tenants 
furnished tNeir chief with the requisite number of men to procure com- 
missions for such of his sons as made choice of the profession of arms was 
wonderful. The process was simple but effective, and was as fullows :— 
Either the ground officer or the wood ranger would call out with stentorian 
voice, at the door of the chapel after mass on Sunday, that the Chisholm 
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wished every man on his estate to assemble on a given day to meet him 
at the local inn of Cannich, or Clachan, as the case might be. The request 
was readily and loyally attended to. Farmers brought their sons, men 
servants, and all their dependants, and took a pardonable pride in intro- 
ducing them to their chief. He had only to state the number of men he 
wished, and the quota was soon made up. On one occasion, while these 
preliminaries were going on, an eye-witness told me that he saw Christina 
Macrae, a fine looking woman, of commanding appearance, approaching 
Alexander XVI. of Chisholm and introducing herself as the widow of the 
late John Ban Chisholm of Lietrie. She then presented her seven sons, 
Alexander, John, James, Rory, Archy, Duncan, and Alexander, junior, 
adding that she brought the seven to their noble chief that he might take 
his choice of them. The Chisholm replied, “ Magnanimous woman, so long 
A, as 1 live you will never be without a friend.” He then asked John 
whether he wished to be a soldier with his own son Duncan, when John 
at once answered, “ With all my heart.” Another of the brothers, Dun- 
can, disappointed that the choice had not fallen upon himself, also volun- 
teered. This Duncan was afterwards killed in action, in America, leaving 
one son, who followed his father’s profession, became a commissioned 
officer, and fell at Waterloo. John dying early, only attained the rank of 
Sergeant-Major. James, the widow’s third son, enlisted afterwards as a 
private soldier in Inverness, and after distinguished service dicd a Lieut.- 
Colonel in Strathglass. The following is a copy of the inscription on his 
tomb in the Clachar of Comar :—“ Here rest the remains of Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Chisholm, of the Royal African Corps. This most dis- 
tinguished officer having served his king and country for a period of 
thirty-eight years in different parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, retired to his 
native glen covered with wounds. He died on the 19th November 1821, 
aged 56.” Rory, the fourth of the family, had two sons, James and John. 
The latter died a commissioned officer at Comar, Strathglass, and James 
rose rapidly to the rank of Colonel in one of the Colonial Regiments, and 
died while acting as Governor of the Gold Coast in Africa, A short time 
before his death he raised a native regiment at his own expense, in Africa, 
which strained his means. He died soon afterwards, his valuable services 
being early lost to the country, and his life and property lost to his friends. 
The widowed mother of such a distinguished family of soldiers had also 
, five daughters, one of whom, Catherine, married Donald Maclean, formerly 
living at Carri, Glen-Cannich. Catherine had three sons, Rory, James, 
and Duncan. Rory was a Captain in the British army, and died in the 
United States. James became a Major, and died a few years ago at 
Boulogne. Duncan, who died young, was an Ensign. This patriotic High- 
land woman coming with her seven sons to her chief that he might pick 
and choose from them is a fair illustration of the genuine attachment of the 
Highlanders not so very long ago to their chiefs. Had she lived to an 
advanced age she might have seen one of her sons a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
one a Sergeant-Major ; a grandson a Colonel and Governor of a British 
colony, another a Major, one a Captain, and three others Ensigns, 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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THE EARLY SCENES OF FLORA MACDONALD’S LIFE, 


Wits Severat InctpentaL ALLUSIONS TO THE 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURES AND Escapes OF THE UNFORTUNATE 
Prince CHartes Epwarpb Stuart. 


By the Rev. Atex, Maccrecor, M.A., Inverness. 
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Part VII. 


Ir has often been said that “truth is stranger than fiction.” This 
adage is perhaps in no instance more strikingly verified than in the case 
of the unfortunate Prince Charles Edward Stuart. His varied adven- : 
tures, his critical dangers, his at times hopeful prospects, and his frequent 
hair-breadth escapes, are incidents in his daring career for which it is 
difficult to find a parallel in the history of any other man. One thing, 
however, is certain, that the cause of his having been rescued in the end 
arose not so much from any prudence or precaution on his own part as it 

did from friendly feelings secretly cherished by some of the parties em- 
ployed by Government for arresting him. It is well known that great 
sympathy was felt for “‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” even by office-bearers of 

the Crown, all over the Highlands and Islands; and although some of 
these appeared outwardly to be actuated by no ordinary vigilance in dis- 
charging the duties of their mission, yet at heart they would be glad if he 
could effect his escape. The consequence was, that on several occasions 
they might have arrested his Royal Highness during his perilous wanderings 

in the Long Island if they had a mind to do it. It is true, on the other 
hand, that the captains and commanders of the frigates and sloops of war 
which scoured the creeks and coasts of the Western Isles were all of them 

in right earnest to get hold of the royal fugitive dead or alive. These, 
however, were generally confined to their own vessels at sea, and were 
consequently at considerable disadvantage in seizing their prey, who 
avoided going to sea, unless when compelled by necessity to do so. 

The perilous adventures of the ill-fated Prince from Stornoway to 
Benbecula have been already described. He had then to combat, not only 
with the violence of the elements, but likewise against the perpetual dread 
of being seized at any moment by some of the emissaries of the fleet of 
Government vessels that sailed around these isles to capture him if possible. 

By this time it has been said that on some occasions the unfortunate 
fugitive had become so heedless and hardened, and so much affected by 
despair, that he recklessly exposed himself to unnecessary dangers. No 
doubt the crisis as to his fate had become very critical, and matters looked 
very much beyond the power of his friends to devise the means of effect- 
ing his rescue. On his arrival at Benbecula he and his faithful party 
resorted, under the cover of night, to a small hut or hovel that lay at some 
distance, where they endeavoured to broil some shell-fish which they found 
among the rocks at their landing place. Next morning by the break of 
day the Prince sent Donald Macleod to acquaint Clanranold of his arrival 
at Benbecula, and of the dangers with which he was beset. Donald 
related to the Chief all the dangers and difficulties which they had to 
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encounter in the fruitless voyage to Stornoway. Clanranold was much 
affected and deeply concerned with Donald’s account of matters, thinking 
that by that time his Royal Highness had been safely transported to 
France. The worthy chief was sorely perplexed, and as he paced up and 
down the room he addressed the faithful Donald and said, “ Och! a’s och! 
a Dhomhnuill, tha eagal mor orm, gu’m bheil grian Thearlaich, a bha aon 
uair co dealrach, gu dol fadha ann an uine ghearr ann am fuil, agus ann 
an tiugh-dhorchadas” (Alas! alas! Donald, I am greatly afraid that the 
sun of Charles, which was at one time so brilliant, is about soon to sink in 
blood and in darkness). All this time Lady Clanranold sat silently in her 
arm chair, sobbing and shedding tears. Flora was likewise present at the 
interview, and appeared spirited and cheerful. Turning round to Clan- 
ranold, she smartly addressed him, and said, ‘Tha do bhriathra ri Domhnull 
a cur iongantais orm, oir fhad’s a mhaireas beatha, mairidh dochas. Cuimh- 
nich gu’m bheil an Ti Uile-bheannuichte sin a shuidhich ann an speuraibh 
neimhe, a’ ghrian ud a tha ’san am a’ soillseachadh co dealrach, uile- 
chomusach air Tearlach a theasairginn o liontaibh a naimhdean” (I am 
astonished at your expressions to Donald, for while there is life there is 
hope. Remember that that ever Blessed Being who planted in the 
firmament of heaven yon sun which now shines so brightly is all-powerful 
to rescue Charles from the snares of his enemies). Clanranold could not 
help smiling at his amiable protegé’s confident remarks, and said, “ O! 
Fhionghail, a’ ghraidh, cha do chaill thu riamh do mhisneach, agus tha 
dochas agam nach caill” (Oh! my dear Flora, you have never lost your 
courage, and I hope you never shall). The interview ended by Clanranold 
sending the Prince a message by Donald that he would visit him in his 
rude hiding-place without delay. After Donald’s departure the Chief be 
came very impatient, and resolved to set off the same afternoon to see his 
Royal Highness. In order not to appear at a distance from home without 
some apparent purpose, he equipped himself with all his shooting accoutre- 
ments, such as his gun, lead-belt, and powder-flask, and thus was prepared 
for the hilly route to the place of concealment. At the same time Niel 
MacEachainn, who generally resided at Ormiclade, was to resort that very 
evening to the Prince’s hovel, with a supply of shirts, shoes, and stock- 
ings, and a quantity of brandy and wine, to contribute to the scanty com- 
forts of his Royal Highness. Niel MacEachainn (Niel, the son of Hector 
Macdonald) was a faithful inmate at Ormiclade, being an intelligent, 
smart Jack-of-all-trades. He was a pretty well educated youth, who made 
himself generally useful about the place. He spent several years in Paris, 
whither he was taken when a mere boy by Banker Macdonell as a body- 
servant. He learned to speak the French language fluently, and was 
therefore a very suitable messenger to be sent to the Prince, as he could 
talk in that language to his Royal Highness unintelligibly to all around 
him. Niel was a descendant of the Macdonalds of Howbeag, in South 
Uist, where he was born, and having followed the Prince to France, he 
became the father of the celebrated Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, 
one of Napoleon’s most distinguished generals. The Macdonalds of How- 
beag were a distinct, secluded sept of that clan, who had not been, for 
some cause, very much esteemed by the generality ot their neighbours. 
When Clanranold had arrived at the Prince’s hovel, he was shocked 
at it as a miserable place. Consequently he prevailed on his Royal High- 
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ness to leave it as soon as possible, and to remove to a more comfortable 
retreat in the hill of Corrodale. Meantime the Prince falling short of 
means, despatched his steadfast friend Donald Macleod with letters to 
General Murray and Lochiel, craving a supply of money to be sent to him 
without delay. Macleod accidentally met these gentlemen at the head of 
Loch Arkaig, in Lochaber. They returned a written reply to the Prince, 
regretting that they had no money to send him. The new residence of 
the unfortunate fugitive was called the Forest-house of Glencorrodale, and 
although in a very lonely, sequestered place, yet he found it more com- 
fortable and suitable than his last miserable abode. While it was dismally 
gloomy, and deeply buried in the Corrodale hills, yet it had one great 
advantage, that it afforded recreation to his Royal Highness. The forest 
abounded in game of all kinds, with abundance of grouse and deer, and 
the Prince possessed great dexterity in using his gun. He did so at times 
very incautiously. On one afternoon, he and two of his faithful adherents 
went to the moor, expecting to be successful in shooting a roe or deer, 
After the Prince had fired at some grouse that came in his way, he 
observed, to his horror, a small band of militia upon the shoulder of the 
hill, at no great distance from him. He had no alternative but to run 
and conceal himself in a ravine near by, and to give his gun to one of the 
attendants, with instructions to them to go heedlessly forward in the 
direction of the soldiers, and should they meet with them on the heights, 
to appear in their presence as if all were right. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained that the party of militia in question was commanded by Captain 
Hugh Macdonald, Miss Flora’s step-father, who was well aware that the 
Prince was one of the shouting party, but Hugh being a Jacobite at heart, 
had no desire to capture his Prince. 

On several other occasions the Prince had very narrow escapes from 
the troops of militia in the island. One evening, under the impression 
that there was no danger, he went off a little distance from the shore, ina 
small boat, to fish for lythe, and took Niel MacEachainn and one or two 
more of his attendants along with him. The Prince was dressed in a 
rough greatcoat and a broad Highland bonnet, such as were usually worn 
at the time by the common people of the place. Fishing for lythe requires 
the boat to be smartly and continuously rowed, having hand-lines and 
hooks baited with red or white pieces of cloth attached to them, and let 
out from the stern of the boat. While thus busily employed in catching 
the fish, a party of red-coats appeared on the elevated cliff overhanging the 
sea-beach, observing the boat at sea, about half a mile from the shore, 
The military fired a shot, whereupon the boatmen stood up and waved 
their bonnets over their heads, loudly shouting, “ Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
The soldiers, observing all want of concern on the part of the little crew, 
took them to be some of the country peasantry engaged in fishing, turned 
about, and immediately departed. 

The Prince was made fully aware ot his dangerous position, and of the 
public opinion of friends and foes in the nation at large, in regard to his 
perilous movements and prospects. Lady Margaret Macdonald, who was 
fervently attached to the interests of his Royal Highness, regularly sent 
him the newspapers of the day, through Baileshear, who, though himself 
a captain of one of the companies of militia raised to suppress the rebellion, 
was at heart friendly to the Prince, and even visited him along with 
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FLORA MACDONALD. 317 
Boisdale at Glencorrodale. The newspapers thus sent by Lady Margaret 
were the Edinburgh Evening Courant, the Caledonian Mercury, and the 
Glasgow Journal, supposed to have been the only newspapers of import- 
ance in Scotland at that remote period.* 

As day after day passed, matters were becoming more critical and 
dangerous for the safety of the Prince. The Government authorities be- 
came aware that his Royal Highness was unquestionably in concealment 
in South Uist or Benbecula, and they issued strict orders to surround the 
isles in question with sloops of war, and carefully to guard every creek, 
loch, and bay, to prevent the possibility of escape for the hunted fugitive. 
Besides these guardian vessels, additional companies of militia and regulars 
were landed on these islands, to search the hills and dales, and to pre- 
vent any boat or sailing craft of any size to go to sea until they had 
searched and ransacked, not only the crews individually, but likewise all 
the bunkers and recesses in their boats. All this was done to prevent 
the concealment of papers or letters going to parties in any quarter that 
might suggest plans for effecting the rescue of the Prince. Lady Margaret 
in Skye became fully aware of all the measures taken in the Long Island 
to seize upon the eagerly sought after prize ; but her ladyship was doubt- 
ful whether or not the Prince himself had been apprised of the real danger 
in which he stood, and consequently she sent a verbal communication to 
Baileshear, by the master of a sloop sailing for Benbecula, pressing upon 
him to see the Prince, and to make all known to him. As soon as an 
opportunity offered Baileshear, along with his friend Boisdale, went at 
night to Glencorrodale and had an interview with the Prince, who rejoiced 
to see them, and who treated them with hearty Highland hospitality. 
The Prince was deeply grateful to Lady Margaret for her great interest in 
him, and he wrote a kind letter of thanks to her Ladyship, which he 
handed to Baileshear for transmission. Baileshear at the same time told 
the Prince that the master of the sloop who conveyed Lady Margaret’s 
verbal message to him was to return to Skye in a day or two, with a 
number of young cattle, and that he would contrive to send the letter by 
him. In order to avoid detection, Baileshear enclosed it in one from himself 
to his brother Captain Donald Roy Macdonald, who resided at the time 
with Sir Alexander Macdonald at Monkstadt. Captain Macdonald was 
rather lame at the time, in consequence of a musket ball having gone 
through his left foot on Culloden Moor, and of his having walked in great 
pain all the way to Skye to receive treatment from a celebrated surgeon, 
Dr Maclean, at Shulista, near Monkstadt. On his arrival in Skye from 
the battlefield he had the prudence to surrender his arms to Captain 
Macleod of Balmlanach, who allowed him his freedom at the time, although 


* It would seem that the Glasgow Journal was a loyal print, and adverse to the 
cause of the rebels; but in order to be revenged of the politics of that journal, they 
destroyed its printing press, types, &c. There can be no doubt but the proprietors of 
the Journal were among the sufferers alluded to in the following paragraph in the 
Caledonian Mercury of the 10th January 1746 :—“ The rebels carried off from Glasgow 
a printing press, types, and other materials for that business (printing Prince Charles’ 
declarations, &c.), together with servants to work in that way. When they carried off 
these materials they did it in this way—that is, from one printer they took a press, 
from another some types, and from a third chesses, furniture, frames, &c. This hap- 
pened when the insurgents were on their final retreat northward, after their madly 
undertaken, and as madly abandoned incursion into England,” 
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afterwards made prisoner as a rebel. Baileshear gave strict injunctions 
to his brother to see that his letter and the Prince’s letter to Lady 
Margaret were consigned to the flames when read. This was done to the 
great regret of her Ladyship afterwards. Baileshear stated in his letter 
that the Prince behoved without delay to leave the Long Island, and 
that probably he would be landed on the small Isle of Fladdachuain, on 
the north coast of the district of Troternish ; but this was not the case, 
Paileshear was perplexed as to how to secure the letters from the searchi 
of the harpies, who were sure to ransack every hole and corner of the 
cattle ship. Much about that time a vessel was wrecked on the coast of 
South Uist, which had been laden with a mixed cargo, and among other 
things several casks of coffee beans had been drifted ashore, and sold for 
trifling prices to the natives. Baileshear filled a small barrel with the 
beans, and placed his letter under them in the bottom of the cask. He 
then covered the whole with a suitable lid, and addressed it to his brother 
in Skye. The captain was instructed to tell on his delivering the cask where 
the letter would be found. This done, the craft was soon to sail, but no 
sooner had the Government officials observed that preparations were being 
made for departing than they went on board and diligently searched the 
crew and all the keeping places in the vessel. The lid of the barrel was 
lifted, and they found it to be full to the brim with beans of coffee. All 
was right, and they leaped ashore. 

A few days after this the Prince came to understand that Boisdale was 
taken prisoner, and likewise his faithful adherent, Donald Macleod of 
Galtrigal. This intelligence sadly grieved his Royal Highness. Dreading 
that his quarters at Glencorrodale had been made known to the Govern- 
ment parties, he left the place under cover of night along with Captain 
O’Neal to a more concealed retreat in Benbecula. By this time the whole 
country was in a state of great excitement and alarm. Night after night 
Ormiclade was crowded with the friends of the Prince, in order if possible to 
devise some plan for his rescue. Clanranold did not think his present place 
of concealment at all safe, hence the necessity of having him removed at 
once from his hut, and of getting him concealed in some natural cave still 
more difficult of access, until, if at all within the range of possibility, he 
might be conveyed away from the island. Captain O'Neal, the faithful 
companion and friend of the Prince, along with Baileshear and others, 
waited one evening upon the Laird at Ormiclade, for the purpose of 
speedily adopting some prompt measures for the immediate rescue of the 
hunted fugitive, as the danger was alarmingly increasing. Several plans 
were proposed, but all had some insurmountable difficulty. At length 
Lady Clanranold addressed herself to Flora, who sat silently and pensively 
in a corner of the room, and solicited her aid, as well as the exercise of her 
ingenuity, for the relief of the unfortunete stranger. Flora still sat in 
deep meditation, and uttered not a word. “Flora, dear,” said her Lady- 
ship, “just consider for a moment the dignity, the honour, the glory 
of saving the life of your lawful Prince!” “My dear Lady,” re 
sponded Flora, “the matter is difficult, perplexing, and dangerous, 
and it might be ruinous to all to plunge too precipitately into any 
scheme without pondering over it in all its bearings.” ‘All true, my 
dear Flora,” said the Lady, “but we all know that you are the only 
person, in the trying emergency, whom we deem able to effect the res- 
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FLORA MACDONALD. 319 
enue, if you have the moral courage to attempt it.” “Moral courage!” 
retorted Flora, as if hurt by doubting it. ‘“ Moral courage! Ah! yes, 
my dear Lady Clanranold, moral courage will never fail me, never ; yet 
still moral courage may not be able to work impossibilities. I care not to 
endanger, or even sacrifice my valueless life, if I could but see my way to 
save the valuable life of the unfortunate Prince. As yet, however, the 
prospects are to me dark and gloomy.” It was a moment of great 
suspense to every member of the friendly party on that eventful evening 
at Urmiclade, but not so much so to any as to the gallant Flora, She 
was possessed of abilities superior to anything like ostentation. She was 
influenced by goodness of heart, that was quite satisfied with its own re- 
ward, She was blessed with a sound, discriminating judgment, which 
braced her to discharge what she considered important duties. It was 
now, however, that the prudence, firmness, and devotedness of this young 
heroine’s well-balanced mind were severely put to the test. She had to 
decide at once against the influence of three conflicting elements, and all 
of them important in themselves. She had to brave the danger of the 
enterprise. She had to run the risk of entailing ruin and disgrace 
upon her chief, Sir Alexander Macdonald, and his Lady, and she had to 
meet the strong and perhaps reasonable objections to her hazardous under- 
taking by her only living brother, whom she dearly loved. No doubt 
poor Flora was at that moment in a very perplexing dilemma. The party 
around her placed all confidence in her, as a smart, intelligent young lady 
of excellent address and great prudence ; and they encouraged her by the 
assurance that her step-father, Captain Hugh Macdonald, who then com- 
manded a detachment of the militia, and who retained a warm feeling at 
heart towards the Stuarts, would at once procure for her a passport under 
his own hand to leave the Long Island. Flora listened calmly to all these 
remarks, and for some time made no reply. Lady Clanranold then ad- 
dressed her, and solicited the favour of expressing her mind as to the im- 
portant proposals made to her. ‘“ Indeed, my dear Lady,” said Flora, “TI 
have come to the conclusion that the chances of success are extremely 
small, I am really of opinion that the Prince’s escape to Skye is a thing 
almost impossible, and I will state my reasons. You know well, my 
Lady, that the Macdonald, Macleod, and Campbell Militia are just now 
commanding every pass and creek, Then it is certain that the Prince is 
well known to all these to be on this island. It is publicly announced 
that thirty thousand pounds are set as a price upon his head. And 
further, we are all too well aware that the white sails of England are pre- 
sently scouring over Loch Skiport, Loch Boisdale, and the other friths 
around us, so that, in my humble view, a sparrow cannot escape without 
their knowledge and consent. But think not, dear Lady, for a moment 
that I consider my own personal danger. Certainly not, for I am ready 
and willing at any hour to peril my life, and to sacrifice everything per- 
sonal to myself to forward the enterprise, if you think that there is even a 
shadow of success. My only dread is not for myself, but for the ruin that 
may be entailed upon my noble friend, Sir Alexander Macdonald, by 
conveying the royal fugitive into his country in Skye.” 

All present felt much relieved by this announcement from the lips of 
their young and gallant friend, who seemed to be heedless of personal 
danger, and to be inspired with a spirit resembling that of Esther of old 
—“ If I perish, I perish,” 
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Notwithstanding all this, it is true that, like most others in the High- 
lands at the time, Flora herself felt a very deep and friendly interest in 
the welfare of the Prince, not from political views, but from pure com- 
passion for suffering humanity. As yet she had never seen his Royal 
Highness, but she cherished the greatest sympathy for his varied priva- 
tions and hardships. 

In “ Waverley” Sir Walter Scott has beautifully delineated her general 
traits of character, while her loyalty to the House of Stuart, at least to the 
royal aspirant to the British throne under his misfortunes, is represented 
as the ruling passion of her youthful, generous heart. Well then may it 
be fancied that on her hearing the news of Prince Charles having landed 
in Scotland, and raised the Royal Standard on the hills of Moydart, and 
called the Chiefs of Macdonald, Lochiel, and Glengarry to uphold that 
banner, the enthusiastic Flora would breath in silent aspiration these 
poetic words: — 

Up with the banner, 

Let the forest winds fan her, 

It has waved o’er the Stuarts ten ages and more ; 
In sport we’ll attend her, 

In battle defend her, 

With hearts and with hands like our fathers before, 


(To be Continued.) 
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SCOTTISH TITLES 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


Sir,— Will you permit me to correct a few errors in the note upon 
this subject in your May number? 

Although most of the English dignities you assign to the Duke of 
Athole are very generally attributed to him, it has been conclusively 
proved that the only Barony inherited by him, as heir-general of the Dukes 
of Northumberland, is that of Percy, created by Writ of Summons in 
1722. The Baronies of Lucy, Poynengs, Fitz-Payne, Bryan, and Latimer, 
as well as the more ancient Barony of Percy, created in 1299, were never 
part of the inheritance of the latter Earls and Dukes of Northumberland, 
consequently could not be transmitted to their heir. It must be remem- 
bered that the Smithson-Percies—of whom the Duke of Athole is heir- 
general, and the Duke of Northumberland heir-male—though descended 
from, in no way represented the original Percies. 

The Dukedom of Aubigny is not a Scottish but a French dignity, and 
the Duke of Richmond, like the Duke of Hamilton. is Duke in three Peer- 
ages, or perhaps we might almost say four, viz., Richmond, in England ; 
Lennox, in Scotland ; Gordon, in the United Kingdom; Aubigny, in 
France. , 

I cannot quite make out the summary of five Lords Hamilton, five 
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Lords Harvard (the latter, I suppose, a mistake for Howard), five Lords 
Stewart, &c. Should be glad to see these enumerated. Also the distinc- 
tion between Delamar and Delamere, unless by the former is intended the 
Barony of Delamer or Delamere of Dunham Massey, one of the titles of 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the Duke of Abercorn possesses the 
same title, though of different grade, in the three Peerages, i.¢., Duke of 
Abercorn in Ireland, Marquess of Abercorn in the United Kingdom, and 
Earl of Abercorn in Scotland. The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
also holds dignities in the three Kingdoms, being Earl Nugent in Ireland, 
and Baron Kinloss in Scotland. 

LeicH, LANCASHIRE. W. D. PINK. 








JAMES SINCLAIR, FOURTEENTH EARL OF CAITHNESS. 


o—-—- 


James Srincuair, Fourteenth Earl of Caithness, died, not at his old 
baronial residence, but in the great city of New York, United States, in 
the month of March last. He was a distinguished and public-spirited 
nobleman, and descended from “the lordly line of high St Clair.” The 
Earldom of Caithness carries us back for about a thousand years, and re- 
ference is made to it in the year 870 in the writings of Torpheus, It 
was, however, in 1456 that the title as a separate earldom was conferred 
on William Sinclair, the first Earl of Caithness, who was then Great 
Chancellor and Lord Lieutenant of Scotland. From this eminent sire the 
late Earl traced his pedigree ; and it is a somewhat singular circumstance 
that for upwards of four centuries the Caithness family have never wanted 
a male representative. While many of the late Earl’s forefathers were 
well known on the battlefield and in the council chamber, he still had a 
higher reputation than they had, for he studied and encouraged what 
tended to the arts of peace, the development of science, and consequently 
the happiness and prosperity of his fellow-men. 

His father was the thirteenth Earl of Caithness, and his mother a 
daughter of the Dean of Hereford. He was born in the year 1821, and 
succeeded to the family estates and honowrs in 1855. He was twice 
married—first, to Louisa Georgiana, a daughter of Sir George Philip of 
Weston, by whom he had two of a family, the present Earl and Lady 
Fanny Sinclair. The first Countess died in 1870, and a few years after 
wards his Lordship married Marie, widow of General Medina de Pomar, 
who still survives him. 

The late Earl received his education privately and at the University of 
Edinburgh ; and from his youth upwards he took a plain, common-sense 
view of every topic that presented itself for his consideration. This 
practical turn of mind gave him a decided advantage, as it enabled him to 
treat a subject on its own merits, without any degree of impulsiveness on 
the one hand, or of influence on the other. He bore his family honours 


lightly, and he was possessed of a winning manner and obliging disposi- 
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tion, which prevented him from losing any friends, He was a Baronet, 


and in the Scottish Peerage Earl of Caithness ; while he had a seat in the | 


House of Lords as Baron Barrogill of the United Kingdom. For many 
years he sat in the House of Lords as one of the sixteen Scottish repre- 
sentative Peers, but he had so commended himself to the Liberal party as 
one in whom every confidence could be placed in political matters, that 
Lord Palmerston created him a Peer of the United Kingdom. He had 
other offices from the Liberal party, as he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
and Vice-Admiral of the County of Caithness. or several years he was 
a Lord-in-Waiting on Her Majesty the Queen. While he held this office 
he was a favourite with the Royal Family, and taught the young Princes 
lessons in turning and photography. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
visited the Earl at Barrogill Castle in 1876. 

But while the late Earl was known for his many good qualities of head 
and heart, the chief bent of his mind lay in a scientific direction, and 
specially in the mechanical world. He had been fond of mechanics since 
his boyhood, and in his early days he wrought in an engineering establish- 
ment in Manchester for about a year, attending regularly at six o’clock in 
the morning. The steam-engine and machinery of all kinds were themes 
on which he delighted to dwell, and his knowledge of the principles of 
mechanics, coupled with the practical cast of his own mind, enabled him 
to grasp the details of a given subject, and thus understand its bearings. 
He patented several inventions. One was connected with the tape-loom, 
whereby a weaver by the Earl’s invention was enabied to stop one of the 
shuttles without stopping the whole, as had been done formerly. He got 
£500 for this invention, and had he been a mercantile gentleman instead 
of a British nobleman, he might have realised a fortune by his mechanical 
genius. He was likewise the patentee of a gravitating compass, the main 
object of which was to secure in boisterous weather at sea steadiness of 
action, and this compass is now used by several lines of ocean vessels. 
He further invented a machine for washing railway carriages, which has 
proved very useful, as a whole train of carnages can be cleaned in a very 
short time, thereby saving the time and expense connected with such an 
operation previously. 

The Earl was for years anxious to get railway communication extended 
to Caithness, and as a preliminary thereto he appeared himself in 1860 in 
the county with his road locomotive, accompanied by the Countess, having 
by this conveyance travelled all the way from Inverness to Barrogill. The 
locomotive createdquite a sensation at the time in the county. At the meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Promotion of Science, held in July 1860, 
he read a paper on Road Engines ; and it may be mentioned that the loco- 
motive by which he travelled to Caithness was at first experimented upon 
on the roads at Windsor, in presence of the Queen. The able advocacy of 
his Lordship to get the railway into Caithness is well known, and although 
he was not successful in getting his line adopted, it is evident that he 
hailed with great satisfaction the opening of the line under the patronage 
of the Duke of Sutherland, The Earl was a Director for many years of 
the London and North-Western Railway ; and he was accustomed to say 
that the only stock with which he was acquainted was the rolling stock of 
the company. 

Being fondly attached to the county of Caithness, he took a deep in- 
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terest in al] measures bearing on the development of its resources and the 
welfare of its inhabitants. He was warmly attached to the volunteer 
movement, and was Honorary-Colonel of the Caithness Artillery Volun- 
teers. As Governor of the British Fishery Society, he was very attentive 
to the fishing interests of Wick and Pulteneytown, and was thoroughly 
alive to the wants of sufficient harbour accommodation at Wick, He 
assisted materially in getting the Pulteney Harbour Act of 1862 passed, 
while the foundation-stone of the breakwater was laid by the late Countess 
amid great public rejoicing, although it is now sad to behold the break- 
water a wreck, as it could not resist the tremendous violence of the storms 
with which it was assailed. The Earl was patron or president of nearly 
all the educational and benevolent societies in or connected with the 
county. 

He was exceedingly liberal as a county landlord, and spared no efforts 
or expense in having his estates and the condition of his tenantry impro- 
ved. It may be safely said that no estate in the North of similiar ex- 
tent as that of the deceased Earl, has had such extensive improvements 
carried on, and that so successfully within the last twenty years. He re- 
claimed a considerable extent of moorland in the course of a few years, 
and the same was converted into an arable farm, on which there is a very 
commodious steading—while ditching, draining, and fencing have greatly 
increased the value of the estate. The Earl was the first who introduced 
the steam plough to the North, and for many years this powerful imple- 
ment has been free to any tenant on his estates willing to reclaim and 
cultivate a piece of waste ground. The thatched houses have been gradu- 
ally disappearing ; and the tourist who may now wend his way to the far- 
famed locality of John o’Groat’s, will observe nice and substantial dwell- 
ings with slated roofs in the district around Huna. The Earl never re- 
fused an improving lease, and in 1876 he granted upwards of one hundred 
and thirty leases to his tenants. It is well known that the tenants placed 
the utmost reliance in the integrity of the Earl. He could be easily ap- 
proached by them, and would listen very carefully to any reasonable re- 
quest. In the agricultural improvements, and generally in the manage- 
ment of the estate, he had the able and shrewd assistance of his factor, 
Captain Keith of Barrogill Castle. 

The Town Council of Wick highly appreciated the services which the 
Earl had rendered to the county, and, in 1860, the freedom of the burgh 
was conferred on him—an honour with which he was much pleased, com- 
ing as it did from a Royal burgh only distant a few miles from his own 
estates. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in respect of his 
scientific attainments, and was besides a member of several other learned 
and scientific bodies. In 1877 he published a volume of Lectures, which 
he delivered from time to time in large towns, where they were very well 
received. A few years ago he acted as President of one of the sections 
of the Mechanical Department of the Paris Exhibition, having been ap- 
pointed to that office by the Prince of Wales. 

In the winter months the Earl lived at Staganhoe, a short distance 
out of London. He had a beautiful residence at that place, over and 
above a London house. Barrogill Castle—an ancient pile, the grounds 
of which he greatly improved and ornamented—was his residence in 
Caithness. Considering the limited space at our command, we have given 
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as much detail as possible relating to the deceased nobleman, a nobleman 
who was exceedingly kind and generous to all with whom he came in 
contact, who was on all occasions accessible to and beloved by his tenants, 
and one who will be mourned by a wide circle of friends for a long time 
to come. He was sixty years of age. His body was embalmed in New 
York, and carried across the wide Atlantic to Holyrood Abbey, where his 
remains were laid in their last resting-place about a month ago, 
Wick, . G. M, SUTHERLAND, 
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Uirisg an easa-bhuidh, 

*S e na shuidhe an Gleanna-maili, 

*S a nuair a chiaradh air an fheasgar, 
Thigeadh e dhachaidh gu Mairi. 


Tus is a frequent saying in Lochaber if any person makes a habit of 
daily frequenting a neighbour's house, and the story of it is as follows :— 
Once upon a time a farmer who had Glenmaillie had a pretty servant 
lass of the name of Mary. ‘The farmer built a sheiling far up the glen 
near the falls that are still known as the “Eas buidhe,” and Mary was 
sent there to take charge of the cows and their milk. The girl was very 
brave-hearted, but though not afraid to be alone in the mountain sheiling, 
yet she began to have company frequently that caused her great alarm. 
An “ Uirisg” came to her cot evening by evening in the dusk, and as he 
came in he invariably repeated the sentence at the head of this article, 
He had always some small trout with him, which in the course of the 
evening he roasted one by one, always eating the one before he roasted 
another, and saying as he ate each,— 


Mar a rostar bricein ithear bricein. 


And as he cooked and ate his fish he ogled Mary the whole time, casting 


length she got so frightened that she fled to her master’s house, and told 
him about the “ Uirisg,” and that she was not safe alone in the sheiling. 
Her master told ber he would go in her place for a day or two, and he 
would see if he could not rid her of the troublesome visitor. He went 
and dressed himself in a suit of Mary’s clothes, and sat at dusk spinning 
the distaff as Mary was wont todo. By and by he heard a footstep, heavy 
and slow, and as the creature came in he exclaimed as usual,— 

Uirisg an easa-bhuidh, 

*S e na shuidhe ’n Gleanna maili, 


’S a nuair a chiaradh air an fheasgar, 
Thigeadh e dhachaidh gu Mairi. 


He then sat down and began as usual to roast his fish, saying,— 


Mar a rostar bricein ithear bricein, 


at her the most admiring glances possible, to the girl’s great dismay. At 
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and all the time gazing at the one who in silence worked away with the 
distaff in the corner. At length he began to say angrily,— 
Chith mi do shuil, chith mi do shroin, 


Chith mi t-fheusag fhada mhor, 
*S ged’s math a shniomhas tu do chuigeal, 





At length, in his indignation at the fraud perpetrated upon him in giving 
him this masculine creature instead of Mary, he was going to lay hands 
in violence upon the man, “ What is your name ?” (C’ainm tha ort) he 
asked in angry tones. And the man gave his name as “Is mi, ’s is mi,” 
which in English may be interpreted “’Tis me, ’tis me ;” and then taking 
a pot of hot water, he threw it about the feet of the poor creature and 
scalded him. The “Uirisg” ran away, howling dreadfully in his pain, 
and all the rest of his brother “ Uirisgs” ran out to meet him. They 
asked eagerly who hurt him, as if they were willing to avenge him, and 
he said, “Is mi, ’s is mi.” They replied, “ Ma’s tu, ’s ma’s tu, ge de a 
glaothaich a tha air t-aire?” (If it is you, if it is you, what are you crying 
for?) Mary got leave to return to the sheiling in peace, and the “ Uirisg” 
never troubled her again. 

There is a strange resemblance in this story to that of the Cyclops, to 
whom Ullyses gave his own name as “ No man,” and who when his shouts 
of pain brought his brother Cyclops to him, said in answer totheir questions 
that it was “No man” that hurt him; and then their answer, “If no 
man hurt you, why do you cry out?” I will send you soon another 
of these short stories, that also has a resemblance to one of these classical 
tales, MARY MACKELLAR. 








Piterature, 
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THE CELTIC GARLAND, Translations of Gaelic and English Songs; Popular 
Gaelic Readings, &. By “Fionn.” Glasgow: Archibald Sinclair. 


Tue lovers of Gaelic song and story will heartily welcome this contribution 
to our rapidly extending store-house of Celtic literature. To those who do 
not understand Gaelic the volume will afford an opportunity of acquiring 
some idea of the sweet gems the language contains, especially in verse. 
Translations of Gaelic poetry into English are generally failures and a 
great injustice to the original, even Professor Blackie’s not excepted, 
though his might perhaps with no injustice be described as much original 
compositions as translations. ‘“ Fionn’s” renderings are of a different 
character, and are, on the whole, so well done that we have been largely 
reconciled to such productions. To render English into Gaelic is not so 
difficult a task, and in this department of his work the translator has been 
eminently successful. Among the favourite songs rendered into English 
are “ An Ribhinn donn,” “Mo Run Geal Dileas,” “C’aite ’n Caideil an 
Ribhinn,” “ Eilean an Fhraoich,” and several other popular gems; while 
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among those translated into Gaelic we have “O, whistle and I’ll come to 
you my lad,” “Jock o’ Hazeldean,” “The Braes o’ Mar,” “ Flora Mae- 
donald’s Lament,” “ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie,” and “ Mary of Argyle.” 
The Gaelic prose readings, some of which are very humorous and laughable, 
will be found very useful to those who give readings at Gaelic entertain- 
ments, though they fall far short of and bear no comparison to the inimi- 
table productions of “Caraide nan Gaidheal.” Being mostly translations, 
though fairly well done, they have not always the same rich flavour about 
them as genuine originals. “ Fionn” (Henry Whyte of Glasgow) deserves 
the thanks and support of his countrymen for his Garland ; and notwith- 
standing the strong, undeserved reflections recently made upon them ina 
quarter where it would be least expected, we have no doubt “ Fionn” will 
get both their thanks and support, just because he well deserves it. 


THE HIGHLAND CLEARANCES.* 


Tr would be out of place to review the above-named pamphlet in these 
pages, but as the subject of it is of universal interest to Highlanders all 
over the world, it may be considered appropriate that we should give a 
few specimens of the opinions of others regarding it. The Rev. Alex- 
ander Stewart, F.S.A. Scot., “Nether-Lochaber” correspondent of the 
Inverness Courier, writes :— 


We have just been reading a very sad and heart-rending chapter in the history of 
Scottish Celtland landlordism, as to which many of our readers will have no difficulty 
in correctly guessing that we refer to “Highland Clearances,” by our indefatigable friend, 
Mr Alexander Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot., editor of the Celtic Magazine. It is indeed a 
melancholy story, which Mr Mackenzie tells with the utmost impartiality, extenuating 
nothing, nor setting down aught in malice. All the same, the painful story of “evictions,” 
“clearances,” and wholesale depopulation all over the Highlands and Hebrides since 
the 45 is told with much vivid force and pathos. 


Tn another communication he says :— 


While interesting from a social economy and political point of view, and highly 
creditable as a literary production, it is a sad and shameful chapter in the history of 
Highland Chiefship. One’s cheeks burn red-hot as iron over it all. 


Professor Blackie writes :— 


Accept my best thanks for your “Highland Clearances,” which will do good 
service. 


John Mackay, “Shrewsbury,” writes :-— 


I have read your pamphlet upon the “ Highland Clearances” with the attention 
it deserves from every Highlander who feels for his fellow-countrymen in the past and 
in the present. I must admit that I was not so well informed about these atrocities, 
nor of the extent to which they had been carried, as I am now from the perusal of 
your pamphlet. I was well versed in those perpetrated in Sutherland, but I had little 
conception of the enormous extent to which such dreadful deeds of “man’s inhumanity 
to man” had been carried in the counties of Ross, Inverness, Argyle, and Perth. In 


* Toe HIGHLAND CLEARANCES ; or, a Strange Return by the Highland Chiefs for 
the Fidelity of the Clans: with an Appendix on the Highland Crofters. By Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot., Editor of the Celtic Magazine. Inverness; A. & W. 
Mackenzie, 
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this age, when the preservation even of wild birds, wild beasts, and beasts of prey en- 

s the attention of Parliaments and lawgivers, and cruelty to dumb animals is 
punished by the magistrate, it is inconceivable that, less than three-quarters of a 
century ago, such barbarities could have been enacted—nay, much more, could have 
been permitted by the law of the land, at a time when the nation was engaged in a 
hand-to-hand life-and-death struggle with Europe in arms. 


D. G. F. Macdonald, LL.D., in a long letter to the London Echo and 
the Inverness Advertiser, says :-— 


Mr Mackenzie’s brochure is very telling and stirring, and is a valuable contribu- 
tion to historic literature, teeming with cases of barbarity such as would shock the 
nerves of a Russian ora Turk. . . . I shall not trespass more on your space for 
the present, but will return to the subject another time. My main object in ad i 
you is to bring the pamphlet under the notice of your numerous readers, that they ma: 
be induced to get it for themselves, and peruse it carefully, When they have done so 
am certain that they will shudder with indignation and horror, and believe that truth 
is really stranger than fiction. 


The London Daily News says :— 


In the pamphlet on “ Highland Clearances,” Mr Alexander Mackenzie, editor of 
the Celtic Magazine, traces the history of evictions in the Highlands of Scotland from the 
battle of Culloden to the present time, adding many interesting and pathetic details 
derived from the writer’s long personal acquaintance with the districts to which these 
events chiefly refer. The tendency of the pamphlet is to show that the evils result- 
ing from the attempt to regulate the position of landlord and tenant in Ireland in 
accordance with English ideas have been not less observable under like circumstances 
in the Scottish Highlands. The author states that it is the evictions from good inland 
arable land to wretched patches on the seashore which are responsible for the miserable 
state of things now existing ; and he expresses his belief that there is no reason why 
immediate improvement should not take place, if the landlords would, like the present 
Duke of Sutherland, begin by reversing the proceedings of their predecessors and give 
part at least of the land back to the people. 


We extract the following from some of the notices which reached us :— 


There can be little doubt that in recent times several of the owners of land in the 
Highlands somewhat ruthlessly cleared away the populations of many a glen, but it 
must at the same time be admitted that the evicted were in most cases provided with 
the means of emigrating to Canada, where many of them have since become the heads 
of industrious and prosperous families. In connection with these clearances there were 
many cases of hardship and even cruelty, but no good purpose can be served by again 
bringing them to light, as Mr Mackenzie does in his pamphlet. A more important 
and practical subject is handled in the concluding section of the pamphlet, in which 
Mr Mackenzie describes the present condition of the crofters, and suggests that means 
should be taken to enlarge their holdings, which are at present too small to be profitably 
cultivated. He calls upon proprietors to follow the example of the present Duke of 
Sutherland, who is reversing the proceedings of his predecessors “by giving part, at 
least of the land back to the people.”—dinburgh Courant, 


In this sixpenny pamphlet there is a compressed, but pretty comprehensive, 
account of the evictions which have taken place in the Highlands during the last three- 
quarters of a century. Facts are mentioned to show on what an extensive scale they 
were at times conducted, and with what barbarous cruelty they were carried out. Mr 
Mackenzie naturally speaks with great bitterness and indignation of the ingratitude of 
the lairds and chiefs in expatriating the poor people of their clans in order to turn the 
glens they occupied into feeding places for sheep and deer, and dilates on the political 
blunder which has deprived the country of so many stalwart men, whose absence 
would be sorely missed should war break out. The question is no doubt a sad and 
perplexing one, and strong feelings are excited by the graphic accounts of the evictions, 
and the pitiable scenes which accompanied them. But it would appear that the evil 
has not been unproductive of good for thousands of those who were thus forced, in 
tears and sorrow, to leave the homes and glens they so passionately loved —Dundee 
Advertiser, 
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Mr Mackenzie gives particulars of the Glengarry, Strathglass, Glenelg, 

Sutherland, and other evictions, and the story he tells is certainly sad enough. 

has for a long time made the question throughout the Highlands generally more or 
less a subject of special study and observation, and whatever he says may be looked 
upon as perfectly reliable. He hopes that the present Government, when dealing out 
a share of justice to the half-rebellious Irish, may show some consideration to the 
peace-loving and loyal Highlander. The pamphlet deserves a wide circulation,— 
Daily Free Press. 


The author deals first with the evictions which have from time to time taken 
place in the Highlands, giving such facts and details as will at present prove most 
instructive as well as interesting ; and he afterwards has something to say about the 
Highland crofters, whose position has been grossly misrepresented of late years by 
certain interested parties, who, professing to give a fair account of the subject, have in 
reality gone for their information to landlords and factors, . . . Mr Mackenzie has 
proceeded on a very different plan ; and, both as to the clearances and the condition 
of the crofters, he has been careful not to set anything down but what can be substan- 
tiated by the best authorities.—Daily Mail. 


The accounts given of the different clearances are very startling, and such as 
could hardly be believed in our day, were there no documentary evidence to prove 
their truth. In this interesting narrative the author shows that in most cases the 
tyranny was inflicted, not by the Highland chiefs themselves, but by underlings, who 
carried out the orders of their superiors with a cruel zeal that their masters would 
scarcely sanction if they were present. . . - The pamphlet is so cheap as to be 
within easy reach of all, and a perusal of it will at the same time be interesting and 

rofitable, as showing the interest now taken by the public and the press in the well- 
Seng of even the poorest crofter.—Ross-shire Journal, 


Mr A. Mackenzie, like the true Celt he is, has rendered valuable services to his 
countrymen in various departments. The present pamphlet will teach the country 
and statesmen who are willing to examine a great social question unbiassed by in- 
herited prejudice or pre-conceived opinion. The story of Highland eviction im the 
present century is told with a straightforward simplicity more effective than the most 
highly coloured description ; for their heart-rendering pathos and the heartless tyranny 
of the landlords are brought into strong relief and shows that the clamour against that 
class has had very good foundation.—Leith Herald. 


The revelations of this book reveal the truth of the old adage, which Mr Mac- 
kenzie has appropriately utilised as his motto, “Truth stranger than fiction.” The 
book gives evidence of care, research, and careful writing, and will be read with avidity 
by the thousands whose present position in life is the result of their or their forefathers 
having been evicted from their Highland homes.—Buteman. 


“The Highland Clearances” is the title of a neat little pamphlet just received 
from the author, Mr Alex. Mackenzie, editor of the Celtic Magazine, Inverness, Scot- 
land, whore visit to Woodstock about a year ago will be remembered by many of our 
readers. The narrative of the Highland evictions (which should make modern Irish- 
men turn pale and bless their comparatively happy lot) is written in a free and graphic 
style, and will be found intensely interesting.—sentinel- Review, Woodstock, Canada. 


The reader would have seen a quotation from the Edinburgh Daily 
Review in our last number. 

The John O’Groat Journal says—‘ The story he (the author) tells is 
certainly sad enough,” and after describing the nature of the information 
given, the writer adds that the pamphlet will be found “ both interesting 
and instructive.” The Northern Ensign says— 


It was well that the melancholy story in Mr Mackenzie’s letters should be pre 
served in this shape, and its appearance just now is opportune when the land question 
is occupying so much attention. An appendix is added on the Highland crofter sys- 
tem, = - this part of his work Mr Mackenzie corrects the false impressions which 
were likely to be produced by a series of articles regarding Highland crofters which 
were put ed a few years ago in an Edinburgh newspaper. 
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